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THE FAIRFAXES OF YORKSHIRE AND VIRGINIA 


NE of the most famous families of England and America is that which 
() bears the name of Fairfax. From the earliest times of which there is 
any record its principal English home has been in the Ainsty of York, the 
country between the old city and Tadcaster, bounded by the rivers Ouse, 
Wharfe, and Nidd. The name is Saxon, and—as old Fuller explains— 
means “ fair hair, either bright in color, or comely from the plenty thereof.” 
Clements R. Markham, in his “ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,” says the 
original seat of the family was at Walton, near Thorparch, where it com- 
manded a view of the valley of the Wharfe. Thence the scions of this 
grand old house went forth to seek fortune and distinction in the courts 
and camps of their own and other nations. 

For centuries the senior branch of the Fairfax stock had its seat at 
Walton. Its representatives afterwards became the Viscounts Fairfax of 
Gilling Castle. It is now extinct. During the Wars of the Roses, Sir Guy 
Fairfax, a younger son, and the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
established the renowned junior branch. Fixing his residence at Steeton, 
in the parish of Bolton Percy, on the left of the road from York to Tad- 
caster, he there built a castle, or embattled house, with a chapel attached. 
The latter was consecrated by Archbishop Rotherham in 1473, and within 
the past few years was torn down, and its stones used in the restoration 
of Bilbrough Church. Much of the moat has been filled up, but enough 
remains to impart some ideas of the original fortification, and of the 
manner in which the foss or moat was filled with water. 

Sir William Fairfax, grandson of the Lord Chief Justice, added much 
to the greatness of the family, and was a very influential Yorkshire knight 
in the reign of Henry VIII. His wooing and marriage were of peculiarly 
romantic character. Isabel Thwaites, a rare and radiant beauty, and an 
orphan heiress, was secluded in the ancient Cistercian nunnery of 
Nun-Appleton, situated some four miles from Steeton, and near the con- 
fluence of the Ouse and Wharfe. But, being permitted by Lady Anna 
Langton, the last abbess, to hunt and to visit friends in the neighborhood, 
she naturally met with William Fairfax. Love sprang up between the 
twain—love that sought fruition in honorable marriage. To this the 
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scheming abbess would not consent. Isabel was confined within the 
nunnery walls, and William was forbidden to approach them. Higher 
authority, however, ordered the fair novice’s release: but even then it was 
found necessary to effect forcible entrance. This was done, and the happy 
girl was carried in triumph to the church at Bolton Percy, and there 
married to her gallant lover in the year 1518. From that auspicious union 
sprang the statesmen and warriors, the scholars and poets, who have shed 
luster ever new upon the Fairfax name. Less than twenty-five years after 
the nuptials of the fair orphan, 
the unfeeling Anna Langton was 
compelled to surrender her nun- 
nery to Thomas and Guy, the 
sons of Sir William and Isabel. 
They pulled down the conventual 
buildings, and erected a house 
with part of the materials. 
In March, 1557, Sir William 
Fairfax made his will, by which 
he bequeathed Steeton Hall and 
the manor of Bolton Percy to 
his younger son Gabriel, ancestor 
of the present owner of Steeton 
and Bilbrough, and head of the 
familyin England. To his eldest 
son Thomas he gave Nun-Apple- 
ton, Denton, and Bishop-hill in 
York—thus founding two families 
of high reputation. From the 
elder of these the American, and 
from the younger the English 
Fairfaxes have descended. In 
1558 he died; and after his death a schedule of all his assets, debts, and 
bequests was duly prepared by friends designated for that purpose. Inthe 
summer of 1884 the paper then drawn up was kindly loaned to the writer 
by Mrs. Fairfax, widow of the late Colonel Fairfax, and mother of the 
minor owner of the estate. It is a literary curiosity, and reflects consider- 
able light upon the manners, customs, and modes of life of the sixteenth 
century. Inthe left hand margin of the document are inserted expla- 
nations of some of the terms therein employed. As matter of interest 
we transcribe a portion of the contents. 
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‘* The Inventory of Sir W. Fairfax, Knyght, late Dye¢. 
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The Iyventory Indented of all the goods and chattells whiche saide was Sir W. Fairfax of 
Steeton in the Countie of the Citie of Yorke, Knyght’s, deceased: appraysed by Barnard Pape, 
Richard Shepley, Conrad (?) Stevenson, Richard Brackman, and Oswyn Hedwyn, the 15" Day of 


Novembre, in the year of our Lord God A Thousand and five hundredth, fiftie and eight. 


* A square. 
> Cu d 
* Sil 


* Silver Coin 

¢ An old kind of 
waistcoat, generally 
made of Buff leath- 


er, to wear under a 
coat of mail. 
Short upper Coat 
® Boots 


» Somewhat like 
Damask, the flowers 
Velvet, and the 
ground Satin. 

' Lace set over the 


seam. 
* Perhaps Frize 


* Cowes 
Stolls are young 
oxen or bullocks 


°-o Whyes now 
called 


* Catle of one year 
old 


In the Hall. 


Imprimis. One Table with a frayme* and carpet 
Item one swayre* Table & a cubberd” 
Item Hangyngs of Bukrame and say in the same 
Item one Buffet Stole 
Sum 21° 6¢ 
[Not correct in point of addition] 


The Parlor where he Jay. 
In his purse in Gold & money* 
Item one Dublete® 
Itm_ one paire of Hoyse 
Itm_ one velvet Jerkyn‘ 
Itm one paire of Butts* with Spurres 
Itm one sword with a Dager 
Itm one Hat and a Cap 
Iim_ 6 Shorts 
Itm one Gowne of Caffey", fured, and garded' with velvet 
Itm one Blake Cloke 


Itm_ one Cloke of Fresada*™ 
EE Saar 4 


Sum 19 o 8 


[Inventory of the Stock and Grain] 


22 Kyen* the prices 

12 fate Stolls 

2 fate Oxen 

4 fate Quyes*”” 

6 Quyes 

10 Stolls of 3 years old 

24 Quanter* nowt 

26 Calves 

6 Bulles 

66 Wedders 

6 Topes 

72 Yowes 

a Hundredth Lames 

15 Swyne 

50 Lods of Hay in the Closes and about the Hall 
In the Laithe of wheat and Rye 80 quarters 
In Barlye 24 quarters 

In Ottes 16 quarters 

in Peys 3 quarters 
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Thus far the transcript is literal In the inventory of bed-room furniture are such items as 
‘‘one standinge bed, the Teaster of Red Velvet and Blake, one Matras, one Fether bed and bolster, 
one Fustane Blankitt and a Cotton Blankitt ” = 33° 4°; 3 Chists, 1 Cobberd, 2 Landirons, 
1 Counterpoynte Quilt = what we now call patchwork, 6 Fowrams, 4 Qushshinges = 4°; 
3 Hangyngs of Ares Warke.” Marginal note :—‘‘ Ares—so called = a sort of Rich Tapestry, 
made at Arras, in the County of Artois in Flanders.” ‘‘3 Buffett Stolles and 1 Fowrome, 1 Hang- 
ing of Say, 3°, 5 Garnyshe of Pewdevesell,” = Pewter vessels sufficient to furnish 5 tables.” 


In the Butre 
2Guges = Jugs 
1 doz Twylt Napkins 8 
4 Bord clothes 13 
5 Cod waires (pillow bores) 4 
10 pairs of Shets (sheets) lyne and Samon 33 
In the Kytchine 
Itm 3 Brasse pots, & a Possnett 20 
3 Brassinge Morters & 2 Pestales 30 
3 Gallowbawkes ” 

‘In Playte” the deceased Knight abounded. One lot is valued at £47 13 8; another at 
£96 13 6; andathird at £8 2 5. Inthe stables are ‘“‘2 Mares and their folles, £5 ; 2 Gray 
Twenter Stags 40°; 1 Bay stoned Staige 43; One Pewder Flagett, — a small vessel in which 
they carry liquer to haymakers, 16°; One Kneyf w™ the Forke, 12‘,” 


All his personal estate, including claims upon different persons, is esti- 
mated at £1709 2 5. From this his debts, amounting to £28 2 7, are to 


be deducted; leaving a net balance of £1680 13 10. Legacies, funeral 
expenses, and debts aggregate in the sum of £1587 6 3; leaving the re- 
mainder, £93 7 7, apparently to the nearest of kin. 

To many an English tenant farmer this exhibit now appears to be one 
of meager wealth. Measured by the purchasing power of money in those 
times, it indicates real affluence. Mr. James Myers, the present tenant of 
the Steeton Hall estate, lives in greater comfort than the doughty soldier 
who distinguished himself in the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” and whom the 
puissant Henry Tudor addressed as his “ trusty and well-beloved knight.” 
The Hall as it now is differs very little in size or arrangement from what it 
was when the beautiful Isabel Fairfax was its sunny and beloved mistress. 
Like most of the ancient English halls, it is cold, damp, and disagreeable ; 
and particularly to any one accustomed to the warmth, comfort, and con- 
venience of homes on Manhattan Island. Were it in possession of an 
American owner, the irreverent and iconoclastic but sober and practical 
spirit of the man would speedily level it with the ground, and raise a 
modern structure upon the site. 

Thomas, the eldest son of Sir William Fairfax, fought under Sir 
Francis Vere in the wars of France and the Low Countries, and was 
knighted for his gallantry by Lord Essex. Thinking that his position and 
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services demanded a peerage, he negotiated the purchase of one with the 
venal Stuart king, and in October, 1627, in consideration of the payment of a 
a certain sum of money, became Baron Fairfax of Cameron, in the Peerage 
of Scotland. He was a valiant soldier, somewhat scholarly, of great ability, 
and considerable mark. Ferdinando, second Lord Fairfax, was a thoroughly 
honest statesman of moderate abilities, a persistent, energetic, military 
commander, and an excellent business man, Amiable and warm-hearted, 
he generously assisted political friends and foes when in need. Thomas, 
the third and great Lord Fairfax, was born at Denton, January 17th, 1612, 


STEETON HALL. THE OLD HOME OF THE FAIRFAXES. 
[From a photograph made in 1884 by Mrs. Fairfax.) 


lost his mother at Steeton when only seven years old, received much of his 
early education under the tuition of his great uncle Edward Fairfax, the 
poet and translator of Tasso; matriculated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1626, studied there about four years, exhibited fondness for 
history and military renown, and was sent in 1630 to the camp of Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, then in the Low Countries, that he might practice arms, 
fencing, dancing, and also study mathematics. There he made the 
acquaintance of Anne Vere, fourth daughter of the General, who after- 
wards became his wife. The campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany 
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about this time so stirred the heart of “fiery young Tom” that he burned 
to serve under the banner of that chivalrous hero. But his relatives 
objected, and from 1632 to 1635 he assisted the irascible old lord in man- 
aging his estates, licensing public houses, and performing the miscellane- 
ous duties common to rural magistrates. He was then tall and slight, 
with dark complexion and brown hair; of delicate health and melancholy 
countenance. Malarial fever had shaken his constitution, and occasioned 
acutely painful disease from which he never wholly recovered. 

The year of Thomas Fairfax’s marriage with Anne Vere (1637) 
witnessed the lawless and cruel tyranny of Charles Stuart’s government. 
Members of the learned professions were publicly flogged through the 
streets of London, and mercilessly tortured and mutilated in the pillory. 
Not even those highest in rank were exempt from ruinous fines and 
illegal imprisonment. The king was resolved to rule as an absolute des- 
pot. The experiment proved justly fatal; but many events were to inter- 
vene between its beginning and his execution in front of the palace of 
Whitehall. His arrogant attempt to foist a hated episcopacy upon the 
Scots roused the whole nation to rebellion. In the commotions that 
ensued young Tom first won his spurs. At the head of 160 well-equipped 
dragoons, consisting of the yeomen of Appleton, Bolton Percy, Bilbrough 
and Steeton, and known as the “ Yorkshire Redcaps,” he joined the 
English army near Berwick, was presented to the king, and received the 
honor of knighthood. 

A skilled antiquarian, a devoted student of history, and above all a true 
patriot, Thomas Fairfax could not hesitate in the choice of sides during 
the impending conflict. The despotic Charles claimed absolute, irresponsi- 
ble control of the national militia. Parliament resisted the unconstitutional 
assumption, and insisted on nominating the lords lieutenant of counties. 
The issue involved the liberties of the three kingdoms. The Fairfaxes, 
true to their Anglo-Saxon instincts, identified themselves with the cause 
of the people. Sir Thomas forced the petition of Parliament, begging the 
obstinate king to reconcile himself to them, into the reluctant hands of 
the tyrant on Heworth Moor. No legitimate method was spared that 
might avert the threatening deluge of blood and ruin from the land. 

In September, 1642, the Fairfaxes, hearing that tty: Royalists intended 
to arrest them, took the field at the head of their armed tenantry. Deeply 
and intelligently religious, they sought only the glory of God, and the 
security of chartered rights. No divisions existed among them. All were 
principled Parliamentarians. Then came the singularly brilliant York- 
shire campaign, in which the Fairfaxes illustrated the best qualities of 
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their race. Its changeful fortunes, hair-breadth escapes, and deeds of 
daring valor, culminated in victory. In the Tadcaster fight, success at 
Leeds, rout on Seacroft Moor, splendid triumph at Wakefield, disastrous 
defeat on Oldwalton Moor, treason of the Hothams, cavalry actions at 
Winceby and Selby, and the siege and capture of Hull, they showed that 


ARESS 


[From a rare print in the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.] 


impenetrable stupidity which knows not when it is beaten, and whose 
tenacious courage so often wrings the fruits of victory out of the jaws of 
despair. Nil desperandum is a motto most worthy of adoption when men 
array themselves with God in defense of the eternal and unchangeable 
right. 
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Throughout this memorable campaign the “ fiery young Tom” acquired 
much knowledge, matured his judgment, and es- 
tablished an enviable reputation. In 1643 he sub- 
scribed the Solemn League and Covenant between 
the three kingdoms for the reformation and defense 
of religion, the honor and happiness of the king, 
and the peace and safety of the kingdoms. In 1644 
the Scotch army, leagued with that of Parliament, 

curious Monocram signa. €Ntered England and enabled Sir Thomas to assail 
TURE OF THoMas THIRD = and rout the Royalist Irish army at Nantwich, and 
ed thereby to recover Cheshire for the patriot cause. 
His victory at Selby in the same year raised him to the rank of the 
first generals of the army. Compelled to raise the siege of York in order 
to oppose the Royalists under Prince Rupert, the allied armies next fought 
the bloody battle of Marston Moor, which virtually decided the fate of 
the war. Nearly 50,000 Britons sought each others’ lives. No differing 
uniforms distinguished them. The allies wore a white handkerchief 
or piece of white paper in their hats: the Royalist token was the absence 
of bands or feathers. The méllée was desperate—the slaughter dreadful. 
“Black Tom” charged like a thunderbolt at the head of his “ Red Caps,” 
received a deep sabre cut across the cheek, was unhorsed, flung to the 
ground, and rescued by his own men. Remounting he wheeled to the 
right, and in company with Oliver Cromwell charged the Royalists— 
who were victorious on their left wing—on the flank, and scattered 
them as chaff before the whirlwind. The old Berserker blood of 
the victors was up—mercy was forgotten. Galloping up and down, he 
called on the soldiers to spare the lives of their enemies. “Spare the poor 
deluded countrymen,” he cried. “O spare them who are misled and 
know not what they do.” This memorable victory was the crown of 
patriotic exertion to the Fairfaxes. 

York, then the second city in the kingdom, surrendered to the Parlia- 
mentarians after the battle of Marston Moor, and was promptly occupied 
by the army under Sir Thomas Fairfax, to whose incessant watchfulness 
the escape of its unrivaled Gothic cathedral from defacement by the hands 
of the Puritan soldiers is due. The siege of Helmsley Castle, in which 
Fairfax received one ball that passed through his shoulder, and another 
that shattered his arm, next followed. Recovering from the effects of 
these dangerous wounds, so far as to be able to take the field, he was in- 
vested with the supreme command of the Parliamentary forces, and in that 
position organized the new “model army,” which undoubtedly was the 
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ams 


GENERAL LORD (“* BLACK TOM") FAIRFAX. 


most effective military force then in existence. ‘The soldiers were the 
cream of the yeomen and skilled workmen of England—men fighting for 
the noblest cause in which sword was ever drawn.” Prompt action, rapid 
movement, strict discipline, and consummate generalship characterized all 
its operations. Its mettle was soon tested in the decisive battle of Naseby, 
where General Fairfax rode his favorite chestnut mare. It was a stubborn 
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conflict of heroes, in which the completest of victories fell to the lot of the 
patriots. The commander displayed rare military talents, wise caution, 
and headlong bravery. 

What next was to come? Other questions than those connected with 
warfare arose in the mind of Fairfax, and disquieted him. England must 
have a government of some sort, but of what sort would it be? The so- 
lution of this problem was necessarily deferred until the sword had opened 
the way to settlement. The battle of Langport, the storming of Bridgewater 
and of Bristol, the subjugation of Devonshire, the pacification of the West, 
and the surrender of Oxford followed in quick succession; and, after four 
years of desolating strife, peace again dawned upon the bleeding country. 

Fairfax was rapturously hailed as the benefactor of England, and re- 
ceived the unprecedented honor of acongratulatory visit from both Houses 
of Parliament on the 14th of November, 1647. Still there could be neither 
constitutional order nor peace while the perfidious Charles Stuart held 
nominal title to the throne. The army refused to disband. Oliver Crom- 
well, who had served as lieutenant-general of horse under Fairfax, seized 
the person of the king, and was sustained by the sterner and more thought- 
ful members of the Parliamentary party. Fairfax, who on the death of 
his father--March 13th, 1647—-succeeded to the peerage and estates as the 
fourth lord, showed great kindness to the fallen monarch, whose life was 
the great obstacle to permanent quiet. Charles’s partisans again rose in 
arms. The temper of “ Black Tom” grew judicially severe in the subse- 
quent suppression of the insurrection in Kent, the siege and capture of 
Colchester, and the court martial which condemned the infamous Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle to death. Inflexibly upright, he 
shrank from no act of necessary justice, acquiesced in the purgation of 
Parliament by the forcible removal of its. unworthy members, and in the 
popular demand for annual parliaments, universal suffrage, liberty of con- 
science, and equality of all men before the law. But as a monarchist he 
looked, however illogically, upon the execution of Charles as wicked and 
subversive of the form of government to which he was conscientiously at- 
tached. But he could not prevent that sublime act of inexorable justice. 
The man who had tyrannically deluged his native land with blood suffered 
condign punishment as a traitor to its constitution and liberties; and in 
the sound of the headsman’s axe as it fell upon the block despotism heard 
the knell of its own doom. Feudalism in England received its death-blow 
on the 30th of January, 1649. 

On June 25th, 1650, Lord Fairfax resigned his commission and retired, 

, covered with wounds and fame, to the pleasant rural retreat of Nun-Apple- 
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ton. Cromwell now seized the reins of power, and raised England to the pin- 
nacle of power, glory, and prosperity. When he died, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1659, there was no man who could fill his place. Fairfax, impelled 
by sense of duty, again entered into public life. On the 3d of January, 
1660, his personal influence brought the army over to the adoption of his 
policy, decided the fate of England, and reinstated the dynasty of the 
Stuarts. The Committee of Safety was overthrown, a free Parliament re- 


YT oe PIS OT, 
Lda ceiah se: <: | |! 


NUN-APPLETON, THE SEAT OF LORD FAIRFAX, 


called the worthless Charles II., and Lord Fairfax—for good or for evil— 
restored the monarchy. He headed the commission that recalled Charles 
from Holland. He exulted in the thought that he had obtained that 
for which he had so bravely fought on many a battle field; namely, a 
free Parliament, and liberty of conscience and worship under a constitu- 
tional king. Events showed how grievously he was mistaken. Charles 
was an arrant, knavish profligate; the church more persecuting and cruel than 
ever. ‘ England,” remarks Markham, “ never was disgraced by a viler and 
baser government.” Lord Fairfax was bitterly disappointed, but still hoped 
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for the best. The last sentence in his “Memorial ” proves this. He wrote: 
“I hope that God will one day clear this cause we undertook, so far as 
concerns His honor, and the integrity of such as faithfully served Him. 
For I cannot believe that such wonderful successes have been given in 
vain; and, though cunning and deceitful men must take shame to them- 
selves, the purposes and determinations of God shall have happy effect, 
to His glory and the comfort of His people. Amen.” 

His only daughter, the Duchess of Buckingham, was the first lady in 
the kingdom, next to the 
queen ; but, like that unhappy 
consort, was shamefully treat- 
ed by her dissolute husband. 

Godly, learned, and patient, 
the great general lingered for 
several years in disease and 
suffering. The antique chair 
to which he was confined, his 
two-handed sword, pistols, and 
boots, with other relics, are 
carefully preserved at Bil- 
brough Hall. Other memo- 
rials are treasured up by C. 
W. Martin, Esq., of Leeds 
Castle, Kent. Lord Fairfax 
died on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1671, leaving Denton, 
Askwith, Rigton, and _ Bil- 
brough to his cousin Henry, 
Rector of Bolton Percy; and 
Nun-Appleton, Bolton Percy, 
and Bishop-Hill to the Duch- 
ess Mary. All the properties, except Bilbrough, have since passed into 
other hands. That remains in possession of Sir William Fairfax’s de- 
scendants. Thetomb of the great warrior in the little church at Bilbrough 
is frequently visited by tourists. 

Henry Fairfax, son of the second, and cousin of the great Lord Fairfax, 
was too noble and patriotic for the new régime; he was induced to resign 
his living, and died on the 5th of April, 1665, at the age of seventy-eight. 
His two sons were Thomas, the fifth lord, and Henry, whose son William 
settled in Virginia, and became the ancestor of the American Fairfaxes. 


CHAIR OF LORD FAIRFAX. 
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Thomas, who was active in promoting the Revolution of 1688, married 
Catharine, the daughter and heiress of Thomas, Lord Culpeper, and 
acquired with her the proprietary title to the northern neck of Virginia, 


TOMB OF LORD FAIRFAX, IN BILBROUGH CHURCH. 


and an estate of 300,000 acres in the Shenandoah Valley. By her will, 
dated April 22d, 1719, Lady Fairfax left the latter to her son Thomas, the 
sixth lord, who appointed his cousin William to the agency of the Vir- 
ginia estates, and afterwards settled on them himself. 

Irving’s “ Life of Washington” exhibits the connection between these 
events and the shaping of the social forces so influential in the American 
Revolution. These distinguished Englishmen exerted profound influence 





SHIELD AT WEST END OF FAIRFAX IMPALING VERE. ON THE TOMB 
THE TOMB. OF LORD FAIRFAX. 


on the character and career of George Washington. Lawrence, elder 
brother of, the future President, had married Anne, eldest daughter of Sir 
William Fairfax, who resided at a beautiful seat named Belvoir, a few 
miles below Mount Vernon, on the same wooded ridge bordering the 
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Potomac. This event brought the promising youth into close association 
with the noble foreigner. William Fairfax was a cultured gentleman 
and an experienced soldier; had been Governor of New Providence, 
Bahama Islands, and Collector of Customs at Salem, Mass.; and advised 
George to enter the navy. This he would have done but for the misgiv- 
ings of his excellent: mother. It was in conformity to Fairfax’s counsels 
that Washington afterwards held public prayers in his camp while in com- 
mand of the local forces operating against the French. Fairfax died and 
was buried at Belvoir, September 3d, 1757. 

Being a favorite of Sir William Fairfax, and an occasional inmate of 
Belvoir, the youthful Washington there met with Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
who became one of his earliest friends, and in some measure the founder 
of his fortunes. Lord Fairfax was then over sixty years of age, upwards 
of six feet high, gaunt and raw-boned, near-sighted, had light gray eyes, 
sharp features, and an aquiline nose. Educated at Oxford, where he 
graduated with credit, and afterward a commissioned officer in the cavalry 
regiment known as the “ Blues,” he had enjoyed access to the best society, 
and-had also distinguished himself by occasional contributions to the 
“Spectator.” Jilted by the lady to whom he was affianced, humiliated 
and cut to the quick by this unworthy treatment, he avoided the society 
of the fair sex, abjured the gayeties of fashion, and sought relief by visit- 
ing his American estate in 1739. Delighted with the climate, scenery, and 
hunting of Virginia; with the frank and cordial character of the colonists, 
and with their independent modes of life, he determined to spend the 
remainder of his days among them. Somewhat eccentric, yet always 
amiable and courteous in manners, liberal in spirit, and generous in deed, 
he was deservedly popular from the outset of his new career. 

George W., the eldest son of Sir William Fairfax, was educated in 
England, married, in 1748, to Sarah, daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary, of 
Ceelys, near Hampton, on the James River, and had just come with his 
bride to reside at Belvoir. Between him and Washington a life-long 
friendship at once sprang up. But it was with Lord Fairfax that the latter 
found special favor. He was hunting companion, and also trusted land- 
surveyor to that nobleman. In the latter occupation George William 
Fairfax was a frequent assistant. Washington’s surveys in the great valley 
of Virginia were so singularly accurate and satisfactory, that through Lord 
Fairfax’s influence he received the appointment of public surveyor. The 
old peer moved across the Blue Ridge, laid out a manor, and projected a 
spacious manor-house, to which he gave the name of Greenway Court. 
But he never began the execution of his design. A long, one-story, stone 
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building, “ with dormer windows, two wooden belfries, chimneys studded 
with swallow and martin coops, and a roof sloping down in the old Virginia 
fashion into low projecting eaves that formed a veranda the whole length 
of the house,” was his residence. In this, however, he never slept, but 
lodged in a wooden outbuilding, twelve feet square. Servants, horses, 
hounds, and game were abundant. Hospitality and style of living were of 
the ancient English fashion. Here Washington accompanied his lordship 


GREENWAY COURT. 


in the chase, and listened to his conversation, which was full of interest 
and instruction. His character, culture, literary taste, former intercourse 
with the best society of Europe and its most distinguished authors, im. 
parted exceptional advantages to the richly endowed youth whom he 
delighted to honor. Books, including Histories of England and volumes 
of the “ Spectator,” were numerous. 

In 1755 Lord Fairfax organized a troop of horse, called the militia of 
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Prince William and Fairfax counties to arms for the defense of Winchester, 
and aided Washington,—then a rising commander,—with his counsels and 
his sword. In 1756, although the Indians longed to take his scalp, as that 
of a great chief, the high-spirited old soldier decided to remain at Green- 
way Court, and do what in him lay for the defense of the country. The 
danger passed away. Hunting, planning, toiling for the good of the set- 
tlers, Lord Fairfax was one of the most beneficent of official magnates. 
The lives of all flowed on until 1774, unmarked by any disturbance of 
mutual friendship. The political clouds which had then been gathering for 
several years were portentous of a destructive hurricane of civil war. 
George William Fairfax repaired to England in order to take possession 
ef the Toulston and other estates which had fallen to him. Toulston he 
was obliged to sell in consequence of the Revolutionary War. Belvoir, 
left in charge of a steward, was accidentally burned to the ground. The 
owner, as a Royalist, never returned to his old home. The friendly cor- 
respondence between himself and Washington was kept up until after 
American independence was acknowledged. At heart he was a true friend 
‘to the Americans, and his resources were always under contribution to 
mitigate the sufferings of those who were detained as prisoners in England. 
He died at Bath, April 3d, 1787. 

Brian Fairfax, the younger brother of George William, remained in 
Virginia. Thoroughly liberal in political sentiment, but deeply attached 
to the ancient rule, he in 1774 advised the presentation of a petition to the 
king, and thus of affording to the Parliament an opportunity of repealing 
its offensive acts in relation to America. While fully sharing in the 
opinions of Washington that, “ as Englishmen,” the colonists could not be 
constitutionally taxed without their own consent, he yet objected to any 
appeal to the dread arbitrament of arms, and wished to remain a faithful 
subject to the crown. Tidings of the conflict at Lexington found him and 
Gates at Mount Vernon. He foresaw and deplored the inevitable effects 
of the collision ; that it would break up his most pleasant relations, and 
array his dearest friends against the government to which he was resolved 
to adhere. Visiting Washington at Valley Forge in 1778, he was most 
cordially received, and furnished with a passport to New York, where he 
intended to embark for England, and remain there till the end of the war. 
He had married Elizabeth, another daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary. 
His position at his home in Monteagle, Virginia, was uncomfortable. In 
New York, he found himself unable to take the oaths, which he 
feared might separate him from wife and children, and returned to 
Virginia. 
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Throughout the Revolutionary war Lord Fairfax lived in his sylvan 
retreat in the valley of the Shenandoah, popular with his neighbors, un- 
molested by the Whigs, and frank and outspoken in his adherence to 
Great Britain. News of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown reached 
him in his ninety-second year. His national pride was pierced to the core. 
“Come, Joe!” he called to his black servant, “ carry me to bed, for it 
is high time for me to die.” ‘“ Thy will, O Lord, be done,” he mournfully 
added, and spake no more. 

Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, succeeded to the title on the death of 
his brother, and died in 1793, leaving“no heir of his body. The title then 
descended to Brian, the eighth Lord Fairfax, the friend of Washington, 
and one of the chief mourners at his funeral. Entering holy orders in 1789, 
he became a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His claim 
to the peerage was recognized by the House of Lords in 1800, but he 
never assumed it. Brian Fairfax died at Monteagle, in August, 
1802. 

Thomas, ninth Lord Fairfax, of Belvoir and Vaucluse, Fairfax County, 
was born in 1762; superintended his paternal estate on the Potomac, 
where he exercised genuine old English hospitality, and declined all def- 
erence to his rank, preferring to be regarded as simply a gentleman of the 
county which bears his name. He wasthrice married, and died at Vau- 
cluse, April 21st, 1846, aged 84. His son, Charles Snowden, tenth Lord 
Fairfax, was born March 8th, 1829, was Speaker of the California House of 
Delegates in 1854, and Clerk of the Supreme Court of California from 1857 
to 1862. He died at Baltimore, April 7th, 1869. John Contee, his 
brother, eleventh Lord Fairfax, was born September 13th, 1830; married 
October 8th, 1857, to Mary, daughter of Colonel Edward Kirby, of the 
United States Army; is an M.D., and a resident of Northampton, near 
Bladensburg, in Prince George’s County, Maryland. Raymond Fairfax, 
his cousin, is heir presumptive to the title. 

During the Great Rebellion against the National Government, the 
Fairfaxes were more or less conspicuous on both sides of that memorable 
struggle. Deeds demonstrated that they had not degenerated, and that 
they had inherited all the chivalrous bravery of the old Yorkshire stock. 
Donald McNeill Fairfax, great-grandson of Brian, the eighth lord, was 
the only one of the name who adhered to the National cause. All the 
others, so far as is known, were identified with the Secessionist movement. 
Sixteen Fairfaxes, at least, were in the Confederate army. Some were 
killed, others wounded. The wife of Colonel Burton N. Harrison, formerly 
Secretary to Jefferson Davis, and now a lawyer in New York, is also a de- 
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scendant of this celebrated family. The Rev. Philip Slaughter, in his 
“Sketch of the Life of Randolph Fairfax,” says that when a Senator from 
New York remarked to that youth that he would not like to have a name 
already so famous if he could add nothing to it, the boy replied : “It is 
the name of my ancestors, and if they have made it famous, I| at least will 
try to do nothing to impair its brightness.’”” He did more. He added to 
its luster, and sacrificed his gallant life at the battle of Fredericksburg in 
1862. His cousin Eugene was slain at Williamsburg. 

If thoroughly National Americans praise the good qualities of those 
whose political errors they are constrained to condemn, they certainly can 
do no less for those whose sentiments and actions have been of purest 
patriotic character. Such a one is Commodore Donald McN. Fairfax—an 
American from the Virginian section of our common country. Entering the 
United States Navy, August 12, 1837, he was commissioned as lieutenant 
in 1851, commander in 1862, captain in 1866, and commodore in 1873. He 
commanded the steamer Cayuga on the Mississippi in 1862, and the monitor 
Nantucket in the firsi attack on Fort Sumter, on the 7th of April, 1863. 
Rear-Admiral Dupont’s report of that action commended him for “the 
highest professional capacity and courage.’”’ In command of the monitor 
Montauk he took part in all the fights with the forces and defenses of 
Charleston harbor in July and August, 1863; and in general orders and 
official communications to the Navy Department received the thanks of 
Rear-Admiral Dahlgren for his excellent services. 

The fortunes of the English descendants of the gallant knight, who laid 
the foundations of two houses bearing his own patronymic in 1557, have 
not been devoid of vicissitude. Gabriel Fairfax, the younger son, to 
whom the manors of Steeton and Bolton Percy were bequeathed by his 
father’s will, was succeeded by his son, Sir Philip, an extravagant and dis- 
solute man, who sold Bolton Percy to the first Lord Fairfax, and died in 
1613, at the age of twenty-seven years. His son, Sir William Fairfax, was 
the first cousin and chivalrous companion in arms of the great Lord Fairfax. 
Holding the same political opinions, he was with that brilliant soldier when 
he presented the petition to King Charles I. on Heworth Moor. Subse- 
quently he raised and commanded as colonel, a regiment of foot for the 
Parliamentarian army under Lord Essex; fought with singular gallantry 
in the engagement at Edgehill, the storming of Leeds, the battles of 
Wakefield and Nantwich, the sieges of Lathom House and York, and the 
conflict on Marston Moor, where his brigade of Yorkshiremen was broken 
and routed by the murderous cross fire of the enemy. After that he 
marched into Lancashire at the head of 1,000 Yorkshire cavalry, took part 
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in the siege of Liverpool, and met a hero’s death in battle with the 
Royalists before the walls of Montgomery Castle, in Wales. When his 
men wavered and fell back the third time, ‘he dashed single-handed into 
the midst of the enemy’s ranks, his good sword flashing right and left, and 


COLONEL T. F. FAIRFAX, 


the plumes of his beaver waving like a beacon amidst the hostile pikes and 
steel caps.” The example was inspiring. The Yorkshire yeomen charged 
furiously after him, scattered the Royalists, and rescued their beloved 
commander, who was literally covered with wounds, more than one of 
which was mortal. Like Epaminondas and Wolfe, he died in the arms of 
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Potomac. This event brought the promising youth into close association 
with the noble foreigner. William Fairfax was a cultured gentleman 
and an experienced soldier; had been Governor of New Providence, 
Bahama Islands, and Collector of Customs at Salem, Mass.; and advised 
George to enter the navy. This he would have done but for the misgiv- 
ings of his excellent: mother, It was in conformity to Fairfax’s counsels 
that Washington afterwards held public prayers in his camp while in com- 
mand of the local forces operating against the French. Fairfax died and 
was buried at Belvoir, September 3d, 1757. 

Being a favorite of Sir William Fairfax, and an occasional inmate of 
Belvoir, the youthful Washington there met with Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 
who became one of his earliest friends, and in some measure the founder 
of his fortunes. Lord Fairfax was then over sixty years of age, upwards 
of six feet high, gaunt and raw-boned, near-sighted, had light gray eyes, 
sharp features, and an aquiline nose. Educated at Oxford, where he 
graduated with credit, and afterward a commissioned officer in the cavalry 
regiment known as the “ Blues,” he had enjoyed access to the best society, 
and had also distinguished himself by occasional contributions to the 
“Spectator.” Jilted by the lady to whom he was affianced, humiliated 
and cut to the quick by this unworthy treatment, he avoided the society 
of the fair sex, abjured the gayeties of fashion, and sought relief by visit- 
ing his American estate in 1739. Delighted with the climate, scenery, and 
hunting of Virginia; with the frank and cordial character of the colonists, 
and with their independent modes of life, he determined to spend the 
remainder of his days among them. Somewhat eccentric, yet always 
amiable and courteous in manners, liberal in spirit, and generous in deed, 
he was deservedly popular from the outset of his new career. 

George W., the eldest son of Sir William Fairfax, was educated in 
England, married, in 1748, to Sarah, daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary, of 
Ceelys, near Hampton, on the James River, and had just come with his 
bride to reside at Belvoir. Between him and Washington a life-long 
friendship at once sprang up. But it was with Lord Fairfax that the latter 
found special favor. He was hunting companion, and also trusted land- 
surveyor to that nobleman. In the latter occupation George William 
Fairfax was a frequent assistant. Washington’s surveys in the great valley 
of Virginia were so singularly accurate and satisfactory, that through Lord 
Fairfax’s influence he received the appointment of public surveyor. The 
old peer moved across the Blue Ridge, laid out a manor, and projected a 
spacious manor-house, to which he gave the name of Greenway Court. 
But he never began the execution of his design. A long, one-story, stone 
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building, “ with dormer windows, two wooden belfries, chimneys studded 
with swallow and martin coops, and a roof sloping down in the old Virginia 
fashion into low projecting eaves that formed a veranda the whole length 
of the house,” was his residence. In this, however, he never slept, but 
lodged in a wooden outbuilding, twelve feet square. Servants, horses, 
hounds, and game were abundant. Hospitality and style of living were of 
the ancient English fashion. Here Washington accompanied his lordship 


GREENWAY COURT. 


in the chase, and listened to his conversation, which was full of interest 
and instruction. His character, culture, literary taste, former intercourse 
with the best society of Europe and its most distinguished authors, im- 
parted exceptional advantages to the richly endowed youth whom he 
delighted to honor. Books, including Histories of England and volumes 
of the “Spectator,” were numerous. 

In 1755 Lord Fairfax organized a troop of horse, called the militia of 
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Prince William and Fairfax counties to arms for the defense of Winchester, 
and aided Washington,—then a rising commander,—with his counsels and 
his sword. In 1756, although the Indians longed to take his scalp, as that 
of a great chief, the high-spirited old soldier decided to remain at Green- 
way Court, and do what in him lay for the defense of the country. The 
danger passed away. Hunting, planning, toiling for the good of the set- 
tlers, Lord Fairfax was one of the most beneficent of official magnates. 
The lives of all flowed on until 1774, unmarked by any disturbance of 
mutual friendship. The political clouds which had then been gathering for 
several years were portentous of a destructive hurricane of civil war. 
George William Fairfax repaired to England in order to take possession 
of the Toulston and other estates which had fallen to him. Toulston he 
was obliged to sell in consequence of the Revolutionary War. Belvoir, 
left in charge of a steward, was accidentally burned to the ground. The 
owner, as a Royalist, never returned to his old home. The friendly cor- 
respondence between himself and Washington was kept up until after 
American independence was acknowledged. At heart he was a true friend 
to the Americans, and his resources were always under contribution to 
mitigate the sufferings of those who were detained as prisoners in England. 
He died at Bath, April 3d, 1787. 

Brian Fairfax, the younger brother of George William, remained in 
Virginia. Thoroughly liberal in political sentiment, but deeply attached 
to the ancient rule, he in 1774 advised the presentation of a petition to the 
king, and thus of affording to the Parliament an opportunity of repealing 
its offensive acts in relation to America. While fully sharing in the 
opinions of Washington that, “as Englishmen,” the colonists could not be 
constitutionally taxed without their own consent, he yet objected to any 
appeal to the dread arbitrament of arms, and wished to remain a faithful 
subject to the crown. Tidings of the conflict at Lexington found him and 
Gates at Mount Vernon. He foresaw and deplored the inevitable effects 
of the collision ; that it would break up his most pleasant relations, and 
array his dearest friends against the government to which he was resolved 
to adhere. Visiting Washington at Valley Forge in 1778, he was most 
cordially received, and furnished with a passport to New York, where he 
intended to embark for England, and remain there till the end of the war. 
He had married Elizabeth, another daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary. 
His position at his home in Monteagle, Virginia, was uncomfortable. In 
New York, he found himself unable to take the oaths, which he 
feared might separate him from wife and children, and returned to 
Virginia. 
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Throughout the Revolutionary war Lord Fairfax lived in his sylvan 
retreat in the valley of the Shenandoah, popular with his neighbors, un- 
molested by the Whigs, and frank and outspoken in his adherence to 
Great Britain. News of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown reached 
him in his ninety-second year. His national pride was pierced to the core. 
“Come, Joe!” he called to his black servant, “ carry me to bed, for it 
is high time for me to die.” ‘“ Thy will, O Lord, be done,” he mournfully 
added, and spake no more. 

Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, succeeded to the title on the death of 
his brother, and died in 1793, leaving“no heir of his body. The title then 
descended to Brian, the eighth Lord Fairfax, the friend of Washington, 
and one of the chief mourners at his funeral. Entering holy orders in 1780, 
he became a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His claim 
to the peerage was recognized by the House of Lords in 1800, but he 
never assumed it. Brian Fairfax died at Monteagle, in August, 
1802. 

Thomas, ninth Lord Fairfax, of Belvoir and Vaucluse, Fairfax County, 
was born in 1762; superintended his paternal estate on the Potomac, 
where he exercised genuine old English hospitality, and declined all def- 
erence to his rank, preferring to be regarded as simply a gentleman of the 
county which bears his name. He wasthrice married, and died at Vau- 
cluse, April 21st, 1846, aged 84. His son, Charles Snowden, tenth Lord 
Fairfax, was born March 8th, 1829, was Speaker of the California House of 
Delegates in 1854, and Clerk of the Supreme Court of California from 1857 
to 1862. He died at Baltimore, April 7th, 1869. John Contee, his 
brother, eleventh Lord Fairfax, was born September 13th, 1830; married 
October 8th, 1857, to Mary, daughter of Colonel Edward Kirby, of the 
United States Army; is an M.D., and a resident of Northampton, near 
Bladensburg, in Prince George’s County, Maryland. Raymond Fairfax, 
his cousin, is heir presumptive to the title. 

During the Great Rebellion against the National Government, the 
Fairfaxes were more or less conspicuous on both sides of that memorable 
struggle. Deeds demonstrated that they had not degenerated, and that 
they had inherited all the chivalrous bravery of the old Yorkshire stock. 
Donald McNeill Fairfax, great-grandson of Brian, the eighth lord, was 
the only one of the name who adhered to the National cause. All the 
others, so far as is known, were identified with the Secessionist movement. 
Sixteen Fairfaxes, at least, were in the Confederate army. Some were 
killed, others wounded. The wife of Colonel Burton N. Harrison, formerly 
Secretary to Jefferson Davis, and now a lawyer in New York, is also a de- 
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scendant of this celebrated family. The Rev. Philip Slaughter, in his 
“Sketch of the Life of Randolph Fairfax,” says that when a Senator from 
New York remarked to that youth that he would not like to have a name 
already so famous if he could add nothing to it, the boy replied: “It is 
the name of my ancestors, and if they have made it famous, I at least will 
try to do nothing to impair its brightness.’”’ He did more. He added to 
its luster, and sacrificed his gallant life at the battle of Fredericksburg in 
1862. His cousin Eugene was slain at Williamsburg. 

If thoroughly National Americans praise the good qualities of those 
whose political errors they are constrained to condemn, they certainly can 
do no less for those whose sentiments and actions have been of purest 
patriotic character. Such a one is Commodore Donald McN. Fairfax—an 
American from the Virginian section of our common country. Entering the 
United States Navy, August 12, 1837, he was commissioned as lieutenant 
in 1851, commander in 1862, captain in 1866, and commodore in 1873. He 
commanded the steamer Cayuga on the Mississippi in 1862, and the monitor 
Nantucket in the firsi attack on Fort Sumter, on the 7th of April, 1863. 
Rear-Admiral Dupont’s report of that action commended him for “ the 
highest professional capacity and courage.”’ In command of the monitor 
Montauk he took part in all the fights with the forces and defenses of 
Charleston harbor in July and August, 1863; and in general orders and 
official communications to the Navy Department received the thanks of 
Rear-Admiral Dahlgren for his excellent services. 

The fortunes of the English descendants of the gallant knight, who laid 
the foundations of two houses bearing his own patronymic in 1557, have 
not been devoid of vicissitude. Gabriel Fairfax, the younger son, to 
whom the manors of Steeton and Bolton Percy were bequeathed by his 
father's will, was succeeded by his son, Sir Philip, an extravagant and dis- 
solute man, who sold Bolton Percy to the first Lord Fairfax, and died in 
1613, at the age of twenty-seven years. His son, Sir William Fairfax, was 
the first cousin and chivalrous companion in arms of the great Lord Fairfax. 
Holding the same political opinions, he was with that brilliant soldier when 
he presented the petition to King Charles I. on Heworth Moor. Subse- 
quently he raised and commanded as colonel, a regiment of foot for the 
Parliamentarian army under Lord Essex; fought with singular gallantry 
in the engagement at Edgehill, the storming of Leeds, the battles of 
Wakefield and Nantwich, the sieges of Lathom House and York, and the 
conflict on Marston Moor, where his brigade of Yorkshiremen was broken 
and routed by the murderous cross fire of the enemy. After that he 
marched into Lancashire at the head of 1,000 Yorkshire cavalry, took part 
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in the siege of Liverpool, and met a hero’s death in battle with the 
Royalists before the walls of Montgomery Castle, in Wales. When his 
men wavered and fell back the third time, ‘he dashed single-handed into 
the midst of the enemy's ranks, his good sword flashing right and left, and 
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the plumes of his beaver waving like a beacon amidst the hostile pikes and 
steel caps.” The example was inspiring. The Yorkshire yeomen charged 
furiously after him, scattered the Royalists, and rescued their beloved 
commander, who was literally covered with wounds, more than one of 
which was mortal. Like Epaminondas and Wolfe, he died in the arms of 


. 
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victory. His wife and four young children returned to Steeton Hall, of 
which she was mistress for nearly sixty years. 

William, eldest son of the peerless knight, succeeded to possession of 
the estate. His brother Thomas was a general of the army in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Robert Fairfax, son of William, was the next heir, and was 
a brave and victorious admiral. He built a house a few miles from 
Steeton, at Newton Kyme, and made it the family seat. He also acquired 
Bilbrough. Thomas, his son, succeeded in 1725, and was the author of the 
“Complete Sportsman,”’ published in 1760. His son John, of Newton 
Kyme, succeeded to the patrimonial estates in 1803, and was followed in 
1811 by hisson, Thomas Lodington Fairfax. This gentleman was followed 
jn turn, in 1840, by his son Thomas, who died in 1875. Thomas 
Ferdinand, eldest son of the last proprietor, then assumed the ancestral 
honors, and headship of the house, Educated at Eton, he held a commission 
in the famous Grenadier Guards, served with his regiment in Canada, and 
retired with the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. On the 14th of 
April, 1869, he married Evelyn Selina, second daughter of Sir William 
Milner of Nun-Appleton; was an enthusiastic sportsman, and master of 
the York and Ainsty Hunt; was also an excellent magistrate, and a 
typical English country gentleman. Just, liberal, warm-hearted, and be- 
loved, his death in 1883 was deeply regretted by all who knew him. Mrs. 
Fairfax, two sons, Guy and Brian, and one daughter, Evelyn, survive him. 
Since his death Newton Kyme has passed into the hands of another pro- 
prietor. Bilbrough Hall is now the seat of the family, the manors of 
Bilbrough and Steeton constituting the principal landed estates of the 
English branch of this ancient, renowned, and patriotic house. 


Lala, lath 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL NATHANIEL LYON, U. S. A. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


When in the summer of 1854 I reported for duty as medical officer of 
the garrison at Fort Riley, in Kansas, I found Captain Nathaniel Lyon, of 
the Second Infantry, stationed at the post in command of his company. 

The first opportunity I had for making his acquaintance was on one 
evening soon after I and my family were settled in our new quarters, and 
he came to make a formal visit. I remember very well how, as we all sat 
on the piazza enjoying the cool night breeze after an unusually hot sum- 
mer’s day, he led the conversation to theological subjects, and the horror I 
experienced when he deliberately and almost offensively—considering that 
among his audience were several Christian ladies—announced that he was 
an infidel, and perhaps even an atheist, and that Socrates was a nobler man 
than Jesus. This was over thirty years ago, when the mode of thought of 
educated people was very different from what it is now, and when speeches 
such as Captain Lyon’s were regarded as rank blasphemy. At this day such 
declarations would not only not excite astonishment or disgust, but would 
at least be received with kind attention by almost any half a dozen men 
or women that could be brought together, and would be almost certain to 
meet with sympathy and approval from one or more of those that might 
hear them. 

Not satisfied with the assertion of his belief and disbelief, he went on 
to give his reasons, and he did this without the slightest evidence of regard 
for the religious feelings or prejudices of his listeners. Finally, not to~be 
outdone in the making of dogmatic statements, I enunciated the propo- 
sition that there was no morality in the world outside of the Christian 
religion. 

“Will you say that again, please?” said Captain Lyon. 

I repeated the remark, with additional emphasis. 

“ Do you really believe that?” he inquired. 

“Vea, 3a,” 

“ Then, sir,” rising as he spoke, his face as red as a beet, and his small 
light blue eyes flashing with anger, “I can have no further argument with 
such a—such a Good evening,” and he darted from the porch without 
supplying verbally the epithet that was in his mind. Some time afterward, 
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when we had become friends, I asked him what he would have said if he 
had spoken without restraint. “I should have called you a narrow-minded, 
bigoted, and fanatical ass,” he answered, with a hearty laugh. “But I 
should have been wrong, as I generally am,” he added after a moment's 
pause, “ when I jump at conclusions hastily, for you were only ignorant 
and hide-bound by the influence of the early education to which you had 
been subjected, and by which you were led to accept as truths doctrines 
that have not a shred of proof to support them. You believed because 
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- some one in whom you had confidence told you they were true. You were 
exactly like the great mass of mankind. If men and women could get rid 
of their early prejudices, and would look at Scripture exactly as they would 
at any other collection of stories, the Christian religion would not stand a 
day.” 

I mention this instance for the reason that it affords an excellent exam- 
ple of General Lyon’s independence of character, which he was constantly 
exhibiting in all the relations in which he might be placed, even at the risk 
of making himself personally disagreeable. Indeed, his intenseness and 
desire to inculcate his views on others made him utterly regardless of the 
effects of his speeches and conduct, so far as concerned the wounding of 
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the feelings of those with whom he was thrown. At the same time he was, 
as I shall have occasion to show, a man in whom the principles of abstract 
justice were deeply implanted, and they always influenced his conduct 
whenever he gave himself the opportunity of acting with deliberation. 
Often, however, his natural impetuosity would get the better of him, and 
he would perpetuate some outrageously unjust act, for which he was after- 
ward forced by his own imperative convictions to make all possible atone- 
ment. I have repeatedly seen him assault with blows and kicks some 
soldier who he fancied had been guilty of disrespect, and in a few hours 
apologize in the most humble manner for his disregard of law and regula- 
tions, and for acting in a manner that he then knew was without excuse. 

On the day following his first visit to me, and before I had returned his 
call, we again met, and this time on the prairie. We passed each other 
with the most formal and even frigid salutes, for I had imbibed fully as 
great a prejudice against him as he had conceived against me. I regarded 
him not only as a bigoted ignoramus, but as one whose eccentricity was as 
near insanity as it ever is, and as one, therefore, whose acquaintance was 
not desirable. We had not, however, gone more than a very few paces 
before I heard him approaching me, and turning round, almost expecting 
an attack of some kind, I found him at my side with a pleasant smile on 
his face and with outstretched hand. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “it won’t do for us to be enemies. All the officers 
here but you and I are pro-slavery men, and there’s a time coming when 
all friends of the right will have to stand together. Come, let us take a 
walk.” 

I met his advances half-way, and we went up to the top of the high 
bluff that overlooked the plain on which the fort stood. He talked all the 
time, never giving me a chance to get in a word, even if I had been ever 
so anxious to express my views. In fact he was always ready to do all the 
talking, liking, apparently, nothing so much as a good listener; although 
he halted at times a little in his speech, as though trying to find the exact 
word with which to express his meaning, he was extremely voluble, his ideas 
flowing with surprising rapidity, and his words being uttered at a rate of 
speed that would have kept the most skillful stenographer in full action. 

Upon the present occasion he spoke at length of the slavery issue that 
was then before the country, and especially as it concerned the two new 
Territories, Kansas and Nebraska. He denounced Mr. Douglas and Presi- 
dent Pierce in the most unmeasured terms, accusing them of subserviency 
to the slave interest, and predicted that the time was not far distant when 
they would be held up to the execration of all lovers of freedom. In the 
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course of his tirade—for it was scarcely anything else—he drew from his 
pocket a copy of the New York Avening Post, and read a long article from 
it that he said exactly expressed his views. He lauded Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant for his independence and courage, and declared that the Post was 
the most honest and fearless newspaper published in America. He had 
for many years been a subscriber to the semi-weekly or tri-weekly edition, 
and was always on the watch, when the mail was expected, for his favorite 
journal. 

I have never in the whole course of my life met with a man as fearless 
and uncompromising in the expression of his opinions, and at the same 
time so intolerant of the views of others, as was he. If he had lived four 
hundred years ago he would have been burned at the stake as a pestilent 
and altogether incorrigible person, whose removal was demanded in the 
interests of the peace of society. His frankness and honesty were of so ob- 
trusive a character that they made him enemies on all sides, and yet there 
were very few, even among those who disliked him, who did not at the same 
time respect him. His word was inviolable. Hypocrisy and humbug of 
all kinds were so distasteful to him that those in whom he detected them 
became the objects of his keenest animosity—and, above all other things, 
slavery met with his most thorough detestation. A slave-holder was in 
his eyes everything that was vile, and he did not hesitate a moment to 
say so in all collections of officers, although nearly every one at the post 
was a Southerner and a sympathizer with slavery. 

Upon one occasion Captain Anderson, of the Second Dragoons, after- 
ward a major-general in the Confederate service, gave a dinner party, at 
which were present several of the officers of the garrison as well as the 
members of a general court-martial that was then in session at the post, 
Captain Lyon and myself were among the number. 

Although Captain Anderson was a citizen of South Carolina and his 
host, Lyon plunged as soon as he could get the opportunity into a harangue 
against the South and its peculiar institution, in which he used all the 
powers of invective that he possessed in so great a degree. Among the 
guests were General Mansfield, killed at Antietam, General Ramsey, chief 
of ordnance during the war, Colonel C. F. Smith—who, if he had lived, 
would certainly have given a good account of himself on the side of the 
Union—and General Casey, who so highly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Fair Oaks. All of these were Northern men who had no liking for 
slavery, but they were all dumbfounded at the violence and virulence of 
Lyon’s attack. As for the Southerners, they looked indignant, of course, 
all but the host, Captain Anderson, who sat at the head of his table 
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smiling serenely at Lyon’s abuse, and by occasionally addressing a word or 
two to those nearest to him, trying to make the occasion pass as pleasantly as 
was possible under the circumstances. But that evening, while several of us, 
including Captain Lyon, were sitting in Major Merrill’s quarters, Anderson 
entered the room. He looked around him, and his eyes at once lighted 
on the man of whom he was evidently in search, and whom he had not 
found in his own quarters. 

“Captain Lyon,” he said, approaching his antagonist, “you took 
occasion to-day, when I from my position was helpless to repel your in- 
sults, to commit an outrage, for which I am now going to punish you. I 
do not mean to heap personal abuse on you, for every one here present 
knows what I think of you, and that kind of retaliation would do you very 
little harm ; I am going to thrash you.” 

He took a step toward Lyon, who, hearing this speech, had remained 
quietly in his chair glaring at his adversary, and evidently worked up to 
the point of doing mischief. As Anderson came nearer, Lyon, still without 
moving a limb, said, with as much composure as he could command— 

“Captain Anderson, if you come a step nearer I'll kill you.” 

Instantly several of us rushed between the two, and Anderson, with- 
out a word further, withdrew. 

About an hour afterward I was roused from bed by some one at the 
door, and on going down stairs found Captain Lyon. I at once suspected 
what had happened, but I was not allowed to remain long in a state of 
uncertainty. ‘Anderson has challenged me,” he said. 

“You will have to accept,” I answered. 

“No, I shall not accept ; I have conscientious scruples against duelling, 
and, besides, it is contrary to law, and I am a law-abiding man.” 

“Then you will be sent to Coventry without delay. You have grossly 
insulted Anderson in his own house, and you must give him satisfaction, 
or you will be run out of the army.” 

“TI don't care, I am willing to endure persecution for the sake of my 
convictions. I shall not fight him. If he attacks me, I shall kill him as I 
would a dog.” 

I argued the matter with him—I was many years younger than I 
am now—and the result was that he finally consented to meet Anderson, 
provided I would act as his second, and that the duel should take place 
with pistols across a table. 

I remonstrated with him on this latter point, and told him that I was 
quite sure Major Sibley, Anderson’s second, would peremptorily refuse to 
allow his principal to fight after such a murderous fashion. He was firm, 
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however, so I had a conference early the following morning with Major 
Sibley, and, as I had expected, Lyon’s terms were regarded by him as 
altogether outside the pale of the laws of duelling, and as being barbarous, 
murderous, unusual, and ungentlemanly. : 

There was nothing left for Anderson to do but to horsewhip Lyon or 
inflict some other gross indignity on him, and this he would certainly 
have attempted but for the fact that Sibley and I got him and Lyon to 
agree that the matter should be referred to a council of officers whose 
decision should be binding. This. body, after due deliberation, decided 
that Captain Lyon had been guilty of a grave offense, and that he should 
apologize to Captain Anderson in the presence of every officer of the post. 

This was a bitter dose for Lyon to swallow, but there was no escape. 
He declared to me that he would rather cut off his right hand than do what 
it had been decreed he must do. He fumed and fretted over the matter 
till he worked himself up to such a state of excitement as made me fear 
for the strength of his mind to resist it, but he finally cooled down and 
began to look at the matter philosophically. 

Mrs. Hammond and | were to have a reception that evening for the 
members of the court-martial, and they and all the officers of the garrison 
and their wives would accordingly be together at my quarters. It was de- 
cided that at nine o’clock Captain Lyon should tender his apology in their 
presence. Every one was there, and at nine o'clock Captain Anderson sta- 
tioned himself at one end of the drawing-room. The last beat of the 
drums sounding tattoo had hardly died away when Captain Lyon, in full 
uniform, entered the apartment. He looked neither to the right nor the 
left, but with me at his side, as his escort and host, he walked through the 
long line of officers—all in full uniform—and ladies till he came within 
four or five feet of Captain Anderson, who, grave and dignified, with Sibley 
by his side, awaited his arrival. ‘Captain Anderson,” he said, without a 
tremor in his voice, “I have come to express my regret for having used 
language at your table which, however much I may believe it to be true, 
was out of place at the time, and was such as I, your guest, should not have 
spoken. Its employment was, under the circumstances, more injurious 
to me than it was to you.” Anderson bowed without a word, Lyon bowed, 
and then, without tendering his hand, he turned and strode out of the 
room. Anderson and he never spoke to each other afterward except when 
their official relations required them to do so. 

Lyon had the utmost regard for law as distinguished from regulations 
or the orders of the commanding officer, and frequently declared that he 
would disobey any order that was illegal. The then commanding officer 
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was of a very unfortunate mental organization and greatly disposed to as- 
sume powers that did not belong to him. Finally Lyon had an opportu- 
nity of setting up hjs judgment in opposition to a military order, and he did 
not hesitate a moment as to the course to be pursued. 

One of the officers had brought out with him from the East with his 
family a rather good-looking servant-maid, who at once began to receive 
the attentions of the enlisted men. The one that she specially favored 
was Corporal Allender of Captain Lyon’s company, and straightway the 
corporal applied to his commanding officer for authority to marry and that 
his wife might be rated as a company laundress. Lyon accorded his per- 
mission, and then the girl announced to her employers that she was about 
to enter upon.the marital relation, and that they would not in future re- 
ceive the benefit of her services. 

The officer went at once to the commanding-officer of the post, a man 
who, as I have already said, was disposed to be arbitrary and tyrannical, 
and obtained an order from him prohibiting Corporal Allender marrying 
Sarah Ahren. This order was sent to Captain Lyon with instructions to see 
that it was obeyed. 

I was present in Lyon’s quarters when he received the order, and I have 
rarely seen a more striking instance of intense rage than he exhibited. He 
fairly foamed at the mouth as he walked up and down the floor gesticulat- 
ing violently and stammering over his words in a way that rendered them 
almost incoherent. It was very clear that he intended to disobey the order, 
and that, too, in a way that should leave no doubt relative to the motives 
by which he was actuated. After he became a little calmer, I understood 
that he regarded the order as illegal, and as an attempt to interfere most 
unwarrantably with the rights of a soldier of his company. 

There is no law or regulation prohibiting officers or men from marrying, 
but there was a regulation to the effect that soldiers’ wives should not be al- 
lowed with the troops without the consent of the company commander and 
the commanding officer of the post. The only object that the corporal had 
in getting his captain’s consent to his marriage was that his wife might be 
made a laundress, receive a ration, and be the recipient of quite a snug lit- 
tle sum monthly for washing the clothes of such of the men as chose to 
employ her. There was no power in the United States to prevent the man 
and woman marrying, but there was power to keep her out of the garrison. 
The commanding officer’s order was therefore manifestly illegal. This was 
the ground that Lyon took, and I thought he was right, and still think so. 

“Corporal Allender shall marry the girl if he wants to, and no illegal 
order like that shall prevent him!” he exclaimed, as he paced the floor. 
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“Orderly,” he continued, opening the door, and calling the soldier who 
stood in the passage-way, “tell Corporal Allender to come here.” 

In a few minutes the corporal made his appearance, and, making the 
proper salute, stood at attention. 

“Do you want to marry Sarah Ahren?”’ inquired Lyon, his small eyes 
sparkling with excitement. _ 

“Yes, captain,” answered the man, saluting. 

“ And she wants to marry you?” 

“Yes, captain,” with another salute. 

“Then come here to-night at eight o'clock, both of you, and I'll per- 
form the marriage ceremony.” 

“Yes, captain ;" and again saluting, the man turned on his heel and 
marched off. 

“TI want you to be present as a witness,” continued Lyon, addressing 
me. “I'll show old that he can’t issue illegal orders to me with 
impunity.” 

“ Yes, I’ll come,” I answered, laughing ; “ but we shall both be arrested 
and tried, and Corporal Allender will be reduced to the ranks.” 

“I'd like nothing better than to be tried on the charge of disobeying 
such an order as that,”’ he exclaimed, excitedly. 

“ All right,” I replied, “I'll aid and abet you to the extent of my 
power. The order is illegal, certainly, but you don’t propose to marry 
these people?” 

“Yes, sir, marriage is a civil contract. I shall read them a chapter 
from Blackstone, make them a short address, ask them some proper ques- 
tions, and pronounce them man and wife. Then we'll see what old 
will do!”’ 

At eight o’clock I was in Lyon’s quarters again, and shortly afterward 
Corporal Allender and his pretty sweetheart, accompanied by two sol- 
diers as witnesses, entered the room. The happy couple stood up in front 
of Captain Lyon while he read an extract from Blackstone in regard to the 
nature of marriage. Then he made some excellent remarks on the duties 
of husband and wife one to the other, and finally asked them whether 
they took each other for husband and wife, and intended to live together 
in the bonds of wedlock so long as they both should live? The answers 
being satisfactory, he pronounced them man and wife, and forthwith made 
out a certificate to that effect, which I and the others witnessed. Many 
years ago Mrs. Allender, in order to recall herself to my recollection for a 
purpose that she had in view, sent me this certificate, and it is still in my 
possession. It reads as follows: 
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“Robert Allender and Sarah Ahren wishing to enter upon the marriage 
relation, I have duly pronounced to them the solemn obligations thereof, 
which they have assumed in the presence of the accompanying witnesses : 

“ Fort Riley, Kansas. N. Lyon. 

“ April 23d, 1855. 

‘“‘ Witnesses : 

“William A. Hammond, 

“ John Trueman, 

“ Robert Long.” 


That night the commanding officer heard of Lyon’s contempt of his 
order and of my countenance, and before we went to bed we were visited 
by the adjutant and placed in arrest. I was released the next morning 
in order that I might attend to my duties, but Lyon was kept confined to 
his quarters for several days. In the meantime the commanding officer 
awoke to the conception of the fact that he had made an ass of himself, 
and Lyon also was released. No charges were ever preferred. 

It is not to be supposed from this account that Lyon was an insubor- 
dinate officer. No one could have been more scrupulous than he in obey- 
ing to the letter every legitimate order that he received. No one in the 
army is required to obey an illegal order. He may, it is true, be compelled 
by physical force to do what he is told to do, whether the order is or is not 
in accordance with law, but he has a clear right to refuse obedience to any 
command that is manifestly contrary to law, and the officer giving such an 
order would probably be punished for his assumption of authority were the 
case brought to the notice of his military superiors. Any one, however, 
‘who, on the ground of its being contrary to law, refuses obedience to the 
order of his commanding officer does so at his peril. 

An incident that occurred soon after the one I have mentioned 
gave Lyon an opportunity of showing the distinction that existed in his 
mind between an unjust and an illegal order. Two settlers named 
Dixon and their families had settled upon land outside of the military 
reservation, as they had a clear right to do. For purposes of his own, of a 
highly dishonorable character, the commanding officer wanted them to 
move off, but they declined to do so. Determined to compel them to go, 
he extended the military reservation so as to include their settlement, and 
then ordered Lyon with his company to go and pull down the Dixons’ 
houses, and put them and their families off the reservation. Lyon 
was, doubtless, selected for this work because he had stated his belief that 
the action of the commanding officer was wrong, and that the men had a 
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right to the land upon which they had settled, and further with the 
expectation that he would disobey this order as he had a previous one. 
As I was considered to be Lyon’s aider and abettor, I was ordered to 
accompany, as medical officer, this expedition of a company of infantry 
against two men and some women and children. 

But Lyon knew the difference between an outrage and a violation of 
law. He had been informed by his military superiors that the land upon 
which the Dixons had settled was a part of the military reservation. 
Whether it was or was not was none of his business, That was a matter 
that specially concerned the Dixons, and that might safely be left for them 
to bring to the notice of the highest authority. So he and his command 
proceeded to obey the order. The Dixons were at first alittle disposed to 
resist, but Lyon told them that if they fired on his men he would return 
the fire, and that as to the ultimate result there would be no doubt So 
they submitted. They went off, and Lyon, with yokes of oxen, tore down 
the houses, and effectually demolished them. Then after his bloodless 
victory, he marched back, and set himself to work preparing charges 
against the commanding officer of corruption and of other crimes, upon 
which he was not long afterward tried and dismissed from the service. 

Lyon was a witness at this trial, and before he gave his testimony was 
asked by the Judge-Advocate whether he believed in a God who would 
punish falsehood, with the view of excluding his testimony if he answered 
in the negative, as it was doubtless thought he would. But Lyon went 
into a long disquisition—he liked nothing better than such an oppor- 
tunity—on the subject of his religious belief, or rather disbelief, the gist of 
which was that he believed that falsehood would be punished in this world, 
and it was decided to allow him to testify. 

Lyon was possessed of a great love for science, and was especially 
interested in natural history, though he knew little of it beyond its familiar 
every-day features. He was a staunch believer in the doctrine of 
evolution before Darwin published his views. He had read something of 
Lamarck’s ideas, and had full faith in their correctness. Upon one occasion 
I was performing some experiments with black snakes, during which I 
daily subjected them to the influence of an atmosphere of oxygen. While 
they were inhaling the stimulating gas the animals displayed a degree 
of activity altogether in excess of that that was natural to them, darting 
here and there about the glass case in which they were confined, and coiling 
and uncoiling themselves with lightning-like rapidity. Lyon used to come 
and watch them, and showed the greatest interest in their actions. When 
I had finished my investigations I let them go, and when Lyon came the 
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next morning to see them, as he expected, under the influence of oxygen, 
he was much disappointed to find the cage empty. “I was performing 
experiments of my own with the snakes,” he said. “If you had kept 
them here a little while longer I am very sure legs would have grown out 
of their bellies just as wings have been developed on fishes that through 
the course of ages have been stranded on the shore and that are now birds.” 

I laughed at this theory, but he stuck to it, and argued with consider- 
able force and intelligence in support of the doctrine that organic beings 
owed their forms to the circumstances in which they were placed, and the 
demands made upon them by the conditions of their existence. And this 
was several years before Darwin published his views on the subject, though 
of course many years after Lamarck gave expression to his theory. Lyon 
was familiar with Lamarck’s ideas, and had besides a good practical ac- 
quaintance with geology. 

The chief mental characteristics of Lyon, as I knew him a few years 
before the civil war, in which he lost his life, were intensity and conscien- 
tiousness. Whatevervhe felt he felt with a force that carried everything 
before it. There was no middle ground with him in any matter that 
engaged his attention, and he conceived that it was his duty to enforce his 
doctrines or his ideas upon all with whom he came in contact, even to the 
extent of being offensive. At the same time he was possessed of as tender 
a heart as ever beat in a man’s breast. He was particularly fond of chil- 
dren, and always expressed the utmost respect for women, though proba- 
bly he would never have married. He was as strong in his friendships as 
he was in his enmities. He was one to be trusted implicitly to any extent. 
He was truth personified. 

As a soldier he was one of the strictest disciplinarians I have ever 
encountered, and was not at all times, when acting under impulse or ex- 
citement, just in his treatment of his men. There was, in fact, with all his 
kindness of heart, a vein of cruelty in his disposition so far as those were 
concerned whom he thought had behaved badly. I am quite sure that if 
he had possessed the power he would have killed every upholder of what 
he called the “Slave power” upon whom he could have laid his hands. 
Indeed, I have often heard him exclaim that they had equitably forfeited 
their lives, and that they were outlaws, that any one ought to be empow- 
ered to destroy. Douglas, Pierce, Buchanan, and all the advocates of the 
“ Kansas-Nebraska Bill,” met with his scorn and contempt, and no words 
short of oaths--for he never swore—were too strong for him to use to 
express his condemnation of what he conceived was their treason to the 
cause of freedom. 
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He frequently lamented the violence of his temper, that so often led 
him into the perpetration of unreasonable and unjust acts, and he was 
always ready to make all the amends in his power for any outrages into 
which it might have betrayed him. During the few years that we were 
associated at Fort Riley he certainly succeeded in overcoming, to a great 
extent, his natural tendency to break out into explosions of rage. 

As is well known, he, by his decision and firmness, kept the State of 
Missouri from going out of the Union. He lost his life at the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, while in command of the Federal forces, gaining a victory, 
however, over an army threefold greater than his own. Had he lived, 
there can be no doubt that he would have come to the very top of the 
pyramid of those gallant commanders who were most successful in the 
field. And he would have reached the apex, not because of any great 
military skill that he possessed, but because he had in him an indomitable 
spirit that was always awake, a fixity of purpose that never faltered, and a 
courage that was never for an instant met by the slightest feeling of fear. 
He did not know what fear was. ‘ 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MONSIEUR DE BELLE-ISLE 


Distant from the country of the Natchitoches Indians one hundred and 
fifty leagues to the northwest, some one hundred and sixty years ago, lay 
the land of the Attakapas nation, of whom tie old French historians of 
eLouisiana relate that they were anxthropophagi, or man-eaters, It was 
among these people that Monsieur de Belle-Isle, Chevalier of the royal and 
military Order of St. Louis, and subsequently Major-General of the troops 
of the marine in Louisiana and Major of New Orleans, an officer who 
served for forty-five years in the colony with the highest merit and dis- 
tinction, dwelt for two years a captive and the slave of a widow of the 
nation. 

The story of Monsieur de. Belle-Isle occupies a special place in the 
chronicles and records of the early annals of Louisiana. It even formed 
the theme for two or three sentimental romances and idylls. Its currency 
in France may have been due to the contrast it presented to the ordinary 
phases of life familiar to the courtiers of Louis XV., who, cloyed perhaps 
with the monotony of the dissipations of a sumptuous civilization and the 
artificial atmosphere of life at Versailles, saw in the narrative of a youthful 
French officer of noble family, dwelling, an enforced guest, for two years 
among cannibals (real or so declared) in the primitive simplicity of the 
golden age—the slave of an elderly widow—a piquant change from their 
own vapid existence. 

In one of the several versions of the Chevalier’s adventure, a copper- 
plate engraving represents him as parting from the widow—a tearful scene 
indeed, with a foreground of human arms and legs lying about, mute wit- 
nesses to the anthropophagic tastes of the Attakapas. The “ Nouveaux 
Voyages aux Indes Occidentales,” written by the Chevalier Bossu, captain 
of troops of the marine in Louisiana, has preserved this pictorial reminis- 
cence of Monsieur de Belle-Isle’s experiences. 

It was in the year 1719 that the Chevalier’s fortunes led him, an ambi- 
tious young ensign in the service of the India Company, to the then almost 
untrodden wilds—untrodden by the foot of the European—of Louisiana. 
New Orleans, at that time a collection of mere huts, barracks and officers’ 
quarters, with an occasional house offering some pretensions to architect- 
ural symmetry, had been founded only the previous year, and the seat of 
government was still at Biloxi, on the Mississippi Sound, where Bienville 


resided and exercised the duties of governor of the colony. Monsieur de 
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Belle-Isle had sailed from the port of L’Orient, in France, in an expedition 
composed of a thousand people—soldiers, civilians, etc.—sent out by the 
company to people the colony. The expedition was bound for the Mis- 
sissippi and New Orleans; but even as, many years previously, La Salle 
had missed the mouth of the great river,so was the ship on which the 
Chevalier sailed driven by currents and contrary winds far to the westward. 
It was at the Bay of St. Bernard (now Matagorda Bay in Texas), finally, 
that the captain of the bark, the drinking-water having given out, came to 
anchor and sent the ship’s yaw! ashore to obtain water. 

Taking advantage of this temporary stoppage, Monsieur de Belle-Isle, 
Monsieur de Charleville, a Canadian and an experienced explorer, the 
Sieur Silvestre, a sergeant of the military detachment, and another officer, 
disembarked, with a view of passing the intervening hours, before the ves- 
sel’s departure, in the chase. The ship was to sail the next day, and the 
captain informed them that in the evening he would discharge several mus- 
ket-shots so that they might know their bearings, and on the following day 
he would fire the cannon as a signal for the bark’s departure two hours 
later. 

Monsieur de Belle-Isle and two of his companions, contrary to the advice 
of the fourth man of the party, Monsieur de Charleville, who, however, 
accompanied them, plunged into the depths of the forest in pursuit of a 
deer. Sundown found them lost in the intricacies of the woods. They 
heard, it is true, the firing of the muskets, as the captain had promised, 
but these discharges, like will-o’-the-wisps of sound, only served to lure 
them to their ruin, for, as the reports seemed to them to come from an op- 
posite direction, they were led by the delusive sounds still deeper into the 
gloomy forest. As they went onward they listened, but in vain, for the 
beating of the waves on the shore. Finally night overtook them, and they 
slept where the shadows found them. 

At daybreak their ears were greeted by a remote, muffled roar. It was 
the discharge of the cannon—the signal that in two hours the ship would 
sail. The report of the cannon, like the musket-shots of the preceding 
evening, only caused the belated men to wander still farther from the 
shore. The virgin forest, as if glad of the companionship of these men of 
a race strange to it, opened its arms before them. They entered its em- 
braces and were lost. 

Meanwhile, the captain, although impatient at the delay, waited for 
them until the afternoon; and, at last, when the rays of the evening sun 
fell aslant, like arrows of light, through the tops of the trees nearest to the 
beach, the ship's sails were spread and her prow was turned to sea. 
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Still wandering to and fro, Belle-Isle and his companions, by some 
chance, perhaps that same night, perhaps the next day, found themselves 
again on the beach. But no ship was there to receive them. “I will leave 
you to imagine our despair” (to translate from Monsieur de Belle-Isle’s own 
words, as preserved by one of the French chroniclers of that day) “ when 
we found ourselves in an unknown country, on a desert coast, inhabited, 
perhaps, by cannibals. We passed several days in this situation, living 
on only insects and distasteful roots. We had with us a young hunting- 
dog which was very much attached to me; we were devoured with hunger ; 
my companions desired to kill him, so as to have food for a few days. I 
offered him as a sacrifice to our necessities. One of my comrades seized 
the animal, but so weak was he that, in endeavoring to thrust a knife into 
the dog, the latter-slipped from his grasp and ran off into the woods. The 
three officers perished with hunger, one after the other, and it was only 
owing to the vigor of my constitution that 1 survived them. Worn out 
with fatigue and privation I wandered into the forest, feeding on insects 
which I found on decayed wood. 

“ A few days after the death of my companions I saw in the distance 
my dog. He held a wood-rat in his mouth, and, running to meet me with 
great demonstrations of delight, he laid his prey at my fect. These rats, 
which are about the size of a sucking pig, furnish a sufficiently good quality 
of food. After having regaled myself on the animal I constructed a small 
entrenchment at the foot of a tree;so as to protect myself from the attacks 
of beasts of prey during the night, and, with my dog keeping watch at my 
side, I went to sleep. 

“While going to and fro in the forest I noticed foot-prints of men. I 
followed them until I reached the shore of a river, and finding there a 
canoe, I crossed the stream in it. In my wanderings I finally came to the 
country of the Attakapas, a savage and barbarous nation, whose name 
indicates their customs, for it means ‘ eaters of men.” Those members of 
the nation whom I encountered I found engaged in barbecuing human 
flesh, but my leanness happily saved my life. They contented themselves 
with despoiling me of my clothes, which they divided among their number. 
Then they conducted me to their village, where a widow, who had passed 
the hey-day of her youth, took me for her slave. They wished me to share 
with them in the detestable dishes of which they partook at their meals, 
but I preferred fish, which I ate with avidity. Tittle by little I began to 
recover my strength; but I fell into an extreme melancholy, always fearing 
that my hosts would sacrifice me to their idols, and would then feast on 
my flesh. My imagination was excited by the terrible spectacle of these 
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barbarians, who made banquets of their prisoners. They held a council, 
and the result was that they decided that it would be cowardly to take the 
life of a man who had not come among them to inflict injury upon them, 
but, on the contrary, to seek their hospitality. 

“I was young and vigorous. I performed my duties asa slave satisfac- 
torily, and I succeeded in winning the good graces of my mistress, who 
adopted me as her son, gave me my liberty, and thus conferred on me the 
recognition of a member of the nation. On the war-path I earned the 
esteem of the Indians by my skill and courage. 

“Two years after my arrival among the Attakapas we received a visit 
from envoys from a neighboring nation. Among them were some who 
had seen Frenchmen. They spoke of them to the Attakapas and I over- 
heard their conversation. By chance, I had preserved in a kox my com- 
mission as officer. I made a pen of a crow’s quill, and with ink which 
I manufactured from soot, I wrote the following words on the reverse of 
the commission : ‘I am Monsieur de Belle-Isle who was abandoned at the 
Bay of Saint-Bernard. My companions died, in my presence, of grief and 
hunger. I am a captive among the Attakapas.’ 

“I handed this paper to one of the envoys, assuring him that it was a 
‘talking-paper,’ and that if he would take it to one of the French chiefs he 
would be well received anid rewarded. The Indian started off. His com- 
panions tried to take the paper from him, but he escaped them by swim- 
ming a river, holding the letter aloft out of the water, so as not to wet it. 
After a journey of one hundred and fifty leagues he reached the nearest 
French post, and delivered the paper to the officer in command, who re- 
ceived him very kindly. After the perusal of the message, the French who 
heard it read began to cry and lament after the manner of the Indians. 
The Indians present asked them what troubled them; the French replied 
that they were grieving for their brother, who had been for two years a 
prisoner among the Attakapas. The Indians offered to come in search of 
me, and the one who had brought my letter promised to guide them. 
They left at once to the number of ten, mounted on good horses and 
armed with muskets. On their arrival at our village, they made their 
presence known by discharging their muskets several times. The Attaka- 
pas mistook the reports of the guns for thunder. They gave me a letter, 
in which I was told to fear nothing from the Indians who had brought it, 
and to surrender myself to their guidance in all confidence. The Attaka- 
pas, terrified by the reports of the guns, did not dare to oppose my abduc- 
tion, and I mounted a horse without any resistance on their part. 

“The woman who had adopted me burst into tears, and.it was with the 
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greatest difficulty that I could tear myself away from her arms. The In- 
dians who brought me back to my people were rewarded. The Attakapas 
received a present from Monsieur de Bienville, who was then the Governor 
of Louisiana, and they sent to him a peace deputation, among whom I was 
as charmed as surprised to find my old adopted mother. They came to 
thank the Governor and to form an alliance with the French. The chief i 
of the embassy addressed Monsieur de Bienville, pointing to me as he I 
spoke: ‘The white man whom you see here, my father, is your flesh and iq 
blood. He has been joined to us by adoption. His brothers died of hun- 
ger, but had they been met by my nation, they would be still alive, and ; 
in the enjoyment of the same privileges.’ i 

‘Since that period these people have always treated us with humanity, i) 
and we have induced them to abandon the barbarous custom of eating 
human flesh. When they come to New Orleans they are well received, in 
recognition of the good treatment which I received at their hands while in 
their country ; for, but for them, I should have suffered, perhaps, the un- 
fortunate fate that befell my companions.” 

The Chevalier Bossu (previously quoted in these pages) concludes his 
narrative of Monsieur de Belle-Isle’s captivity with the following lines, 
extracted from the poem entitled “ Jumonville,” by Monsieur Thomas, and 
which bear witness to the amity which existed between the French and 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the New World in all those vast regions wherein 
the French had contrel. ‘ 



















“Les grossiers habitans de ces lointain rivages, 
Formés par nos lecons, instruits par nos usages, 
Dans I’école des arts, et de l’humanité 

De leurs sauvages meceurs corrigent l’apreté. 






[The rude inhabitants of those distant regions, 
Formed by our lessons, taught by our example, 
In the school of the arts and of humanity, 
Soften the asperity of their savage customs. ] 


It is sad to reflect that no English poet—except perhaps a follower of 
the gentle Penn—could thus have sung truthfully of the condition of the 
American aborigines whose fate it was to fall under Anglo-Saxon do- 
mination. 


AN OLD MASONIC CHARTER 


While engaged in historical researches, a few months since, I discovered 
an interesting document, ancient but well preserved, though discolored and 
marked by the hand of time. It appears to be a warrant, or charter, 
granted by the highest Masonic authority in France to a number of brethren 
in the Island of St. Domingo, constituting them a lodge by the title of 
“Chosen Brethren,” and bearing date ‘‘ 3d day of the 3d week of the 5th 
month in the year of Light 5774, Annogue Domini 1774.” It is printed 
on a sheet of parchment, from an elaborately and artistically engraved 
plate, and is 18 x Ig inches in size. 

It reads as follows : 


“A LA GLOIRE DU GRAND ARCHITECTE DE L’UNIVERS 


SouS LES AUSPICES ET AU NOM DU SERENISSIME GRAND 


MAITRE, LE GRAND ORIENT DE FRANCE $4 Tous 


LES MAGONS REGULIERS UNION, FORCE, SALUT. 


“ Sur la demande présentée la premier jour de la premier Semaine du 
cinquiéme mois de l’An de la vraie lumiére Cing mil Sept cent soixante et 
quatorze, par les fréres composant la loge des Fréres Chotsis & YOrient du 
fond des négres Isle St. Dominique & |’effet d’Obtenir du GRAND ORIENT 
des Constitutions pour leur loge sous le dit titre ;” [Here I omit six lines, 
and give the final clause of the Warrant. O. J. H.] 

“En foi de quoi nous luy avons délivré ces présentes qui ont été expé- 
diées au GRAND ORIENT DE FRANCE de Scellées et Timbrées des Sceaux 
et Timbre de l’Ordre signées de nous et contre-signées par notre Secrétaire 
Général le troisitme jour de la troisitme Semaine du cinquitme mois de 
l’An de la vraie lumiére cing mil Sept cent soixante et quatorze.” 

The Warrant is signed by ‘“‘ Le Duc de Luxembourg, Grand Maitre,” 
“Le Baron de Toussaint, Secrétaire Général,” and by the members of 
three Boards or Councils denominated “Chambre d’Administration,” 
“Chambre de Paris,” and “ Chambre des Provinces.” Among the signa- 
tures of the members of the last-named Council is that of the celebrated 
Dr. Guillotine, the reputed inventor of the Guillotine. The Warrant also 
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bears a certificate of registry “en la Chambre de Paris,” signed by “ S. 
Morin, Secrétaire.” * 

The history of this old document was not known to the persons in 
whose possession I found it. Within the last few months, however, after 
investigations diligently made at Hartford, New London, and Norwich, 
Connecticut, I have developed the following facts and incidents. 

All readers of American history will remember that in the year 1797 
the difficulties of the United States government with France, consequent 
upon the ratification of Jay’s treaty with Great Britain, reached a point 
little short of war. July 17, 1798, Congress disannulled our treaties with 
France, and declared them to be no longer binding upon the United States. 
The same year additions were made to our regular army, and in 1799 a provi- 
sional army was raised and General Washington was created commander- 
in-chief. The principal theater of operations of this army was in the State 
of New Jersey, if I mistake not. 

Early in 1800 Acts were passed by Congress further suspending com- 
mercial intercourse with France and its dependencies, and continuing in 
force the Act authorizing the defense of American merchant vessels against 
French depredations. Provision was also made for the increase and the 
better government of the navy. In May, 1799, preparations were begun 
at Norwich, New London County, Conn., for building for the Federal 
government a sloop of war, to be commanded by David Jewett, Esq.t 


* Stephen Morin was a Jew, who in 1761, was appointed by the ‘‘Grand Lodge and Sovereign 
Grand Council,” convened at Paris, Grand Inspector to ‘‘ establish in every part of the world the 
Perfect and Sublime Masonry.” He proceeded in 1762 to the Island of St. Domingo, where he 
resided for a number of years, and executed his delegated authority for propagating the ‘‘ hauts 
grades” throughout the New World, personally and by deputation. Thus the Island of St. Do- 
mingo is of special interest to Freemasons, as having been the first home in the Western Hemi- 
sphere of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and the source of Sublime Freemasonry in 
America. 

+ David Jewett was born at New London, North Parish (now Montville), Conn., June 17, 
1772. His father, Dr. David Hibberd Jewett, served as surgeon in the American army during 
most of the Revolutionary war. His mother, Patience, was a daughter of Major Charles, and 
granddaughter of Rev. John Bulkeley, first minister of Colchester, Conn. David Jewett was com- 
missioned Master Commandant in the U. S. Navy, June 6, 1799, to take rank April 6, 1799. He was 
discharged from the navy June 8, 1801, under the ‘* Peace Establishment Act.” Aftcr service in the 
merchant marine of New York, Capt. Jewett entered the service of Chili, and fought for her independ- 
ence. Subsequently he became “‘ Brigadier-General Effective of the Armada of the Empire of Brazil,” 
which position he held for a number of years, being in close confidential relations with the Emperor 
Dom PedcroI. In 1827, he married Mrs. Eliza Mactier, daughter of Alderman Augustus H. Lawrence, 
of New York. (n leave of absence he lived with his family at Wilkesbarre, Pa., where, in 1830, 
his son—an only child—was born ; now Rev. A. D. L. Jewett, D.D., of New York City. 

About 1836 Commodore Jewett returned to Rio de Janeiro, where he died in July, 1842. 
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The keel was laid in September following, at the ship-yard of Jedidiah 
Willett, and the work of construction was carried on with great energy and 
haste under the direction of Mr. Jos. Howland, agent for the government. 
The labors of the workmen were not suspended during Sundays, and 
scarcely through the night hours, until finally, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1799, the work was completed and the boat ready for launching. She 
was altogether a remarkably strong, well-built sloop, being completely cop- 
pered, and pierced for eighteen 12-pounder guns. 

In 1777 Willett had constructed a Continental ship which was named 
Trumbull in honor of “ Brother Jonathan” Trumbull, at that time Governor 
of Connecticut, and it was determined to give the same name to this 
latest product of the Norwich ship-yard, not only in memory of the old 
boat, but in honor of Jonathan Trumbull—son of “ Brother Jonathan ”— 
the then Governor of Connecticut. 

The figure-head of the Zrumbuil was an effigy of the Governor with 
his left foot on a cannon, the United States flag furled by his side, 
and a drawn sword in his right hand. The launch took place on the 
26th of November, between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
was graced with the Governor's presence. Amid the acclamations of 
thousands of spectators, the new sloop glided into the water easily and 
gracefully. Her appearance was majestic, and commanded the admiration 
of the best judges. 

She was taken down the Thames to New London. But when half a 
league below Norwich she grounded, and it was two days before she was 
again afloat. She was armed, equipped and manned at New London, and 
lay in the harbor there until March 7, 1800, when she sailed for New York 
under command of David Jewett, Master Commandant. A few days after 
reaching New York, Commander Jewett received orders to join the United 
States squadron cruising in the vicinity of the West Indies. He immedi- 
ately set sail, and in about two weeks reached the St. Domingo station. 

On the 24th of April the Zruméull captured the French schooner 
Peggv, bound from Port Republicain (Port-au-Prince) to Bordeaux, 
having on board thirty-five tons of coffee and seventy barrels of sugar ; 
armed with six guns and manned by eleven men. This was the first prize 
taken by the Z7ruméull, and it was sent to New London, arriving there 
May 25th. 

In June, 1799, in the midst of the Franco-American maritime hos- 
tilities, commercial intercourse was reopened by the United States with 
_ St. Domingo, the inhabitants of which island, having thrown off the French 
yoke, were, under the rule of Toussaint L’Ouverture—a pure negro— 
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essaying to organize an independent republic. But late in 1799 Rigaud 
and Pétiocn, two able and educated mulattoes, becoming jealous of the 
ascendancy of Toussaint, succeeded in raising an insurrection among the 
mulattoes. Rigaud, who had served in the French army in this country 
in the war of the Revolution, assumed the title of General, and usurped 
the government of affairs in the South and West of the island, where the 
mulattoes were most numerous. 

When the 7ruméull arrived at the St. Domingo station in April, 1800, 
the two chiefs, Toussaint and Rigaud, were carrying on an exterminating 
war against each other, which had been in progress for several months. 
About the end of July Toussaint was very successful against his adversary, 
and after a siege captured Aquin, a southern maritime town, and got 
possession of Rigaud’s portmanteau and papers, whereby the weak situation 
of the insurgents was exposed. Rigaud, finding himself closely pursued, 
sent a deputation with a flag of truce to Toussaint. Forced to consent to 
depart from the island within two or three days, Rigaud and a large 
number of his officers, with their families, enbarked on two armed vessels 
at Aux Cayes the 2nd of August, and immediately set sail. The vessel on 
which Rigaud was a fugitive ‘was a twenty-two-gun brig, and it reached 
the island of St. Thomas in safety, although three United States sloops of 
war—the Augusta, Trumbull and Herald—were cruising near Aux Cayes. 
The other fleeing vessel—La Vengeance—was not so fortunate, for on the 
morning of August 3d she was captured by the 7rumbul/ just outside the 
harbor of Jacquemel. 

La Vengeance was a French schooner, pierced for ten carriage-guns, but 
armed with eight four-pounders. She was commanded by Citizen 
Panoyoty, who held his commission as Commander from General Rigaud. 
There were on board the schooner in the neighborhood of 140 persons, all 
natives of St. Domingo, and people of ‘color, sixty or seventy of whom 
were officers. Among them were D'Artignave, Chef de Brigade, Comman- 
dant of the town of Jeremie and its dependencies ; one Adjutant General, 
and the principal part of Rigaud’s état major. Several bags of papers, 
containing, among other things, General Rigaud’s archives and military 
correspondence, were found on the schooner; also $8,974.96 in gold and 
silver coin, some gold and silver plate, and a quantity of valuable wares 
and merchandise. 

Three days after the capture of La Vengeance the Trumbull captured a 
large open boat in which were General Lyse, Commandant of Petit Trou, with 
his family and several officers. The prisoners, and cargo, consisting of forty 
bags of coffee, were taken on board the Zrumdull, and the boat sunk. 
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About the 20th of August the 7rumdull ano her prize La Vengeance set 
sail for the United States. 

At the time of the capture of La Vengeance the Trumbull was under the 
command of Commodore Alexander Murray, Commander of the St. Do- 
mingo station. Some six weeks after the capture he received from Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture a letter, of which the following is a translation: 


‘“€16 Septr. 1800. 


“ T have received, worthy Commander, your favor of the 28th August 
ult., and am impressed with the grateful sense of the marks of kindness 
and civility you have been pleased to show me. It gives me pleasure 
to be informed of your laudable instructions for preserving a good 
understanding between the respective officers of this island and the 
United States; it being the means of rendering both countries happy. 
I cherished the hope that, in the number of prisoners taken by the 7rum- 
bull, certain persons might have been sent to me, from whom I might 
receive some useful information. Those I allude to I insinuated to Dr. 
Stevens * at the interview we had at Port Republicain, requesting that this 
favor might be solicited of the United States. They are the least culpable ; 
the rest must abide by the consequences.” 

The Zrumbull and La Vengeance arrived in the harbor of New London, 
Conn., on Saturday, September 13, 1800. The captured Haytians were 
delivered over to the United States authorities as prisoners of war, and on 
September 19th seventeen of them were sent to Norwich, Conn., eighty- 
four were marched to Hartford under escort of the independent company 
of militia commanded by Captain Smith, and the remainder were impris- 
oned in the New London jail. 

September 17th the Hon. Pierrepont Edwards, United States Attorney 
for the District of Connecticut, filed in the United States District Court at 
Hartford a libel “ in behalf of the United States and David Jewett, Esq., 
commander of the public armed vessel called the 7rumbu//—and the other 
officers and men of said vessel—against the schooner La Vengeance, her 
tackle, apparel, and cargo.” Hon. Richard Law, Judge of the Court, filed 
a decree on the oth of October, as follows: “ This Court having heard the 
complaint of the libellants as stated in their libel, and caused prociamation 
to be made, and no person appearing to claim the property libeled, or to 
show cause why the same should not be condemned; and this Court hav- 
ing seen the papers found on board La Vengeance, and heard the evidence 
and exhibits of the libellants, do find the facts stated in said libel to be 


* Dr. Edward Stevens, United States Consul at Cape Francois, St. Dominge, in 1800. 
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true as therein stated, and that the schooner La Vengeance is an armed 
French vessel of inferior force to the Zrumdbull, and that said schooner and 
all her lading and the goods.and effects on board are French property. 
Whereupon this Court is of the opinion that said schooner La Vengeance, her 
guns, tackle, and apparel, and her lading, and the goods and effects on board 
at the time of her capture are good and lawful prize, and as such ought to 
be condemned to and for the use of the United States and the captors. 
* * *” On the 29th of October the schooner and her cargo were sold 
at public sale by the U.S, Marshal, at Howland and Alby’s wharf, New 
London, and $4,260.70 were realized, which, added to the amount of gold 
and silver coin found on the schooner, gave the sum of $13,235.66 for dis- 
tribution.* 

Among the prisoners sent to Norwich was a mulatto who had been a 
lieutenant under Rigaud. His name was Jean Pierre Boyer, and he was a 
native of Port-au-Prince, where he was born in 1776. In his possession, at 
the time of his capture, were found a complete set of the regalia and jewels 
of a Masonic Lodge and a variety of Masonic documents, such as forms for 
admission to the Fraternity, catechisms of the various degrees from an En- 
tered Apprentice up to Perféct Master, communications from the Grand 
Orient at Paris, and the Warrant, or Charter, hereinbefore referred to, and 
now in the writer’s possession. 

These documents fell into the hands of a prominent Freemason of New 
London county, a relative of Commander Jewett, and were by him retained 
as curiosities. 

The prisoners at Norwich were treated in the most humane and benev- 
olent manner. Wholesome food and comfortable winter clothing were pro- 
vided for them; they had the privilege of the jail limits, and were allowed 
to stroll about the town. It being ascertained by the brethren of Somer- 
set Lodge, No. 34, Free and Accepted Masons,t that Lieutenant Boyer 
was a Freemason, he was taken in charge by the Lodge, supplied with what- 
ever he needed, and placed to board in the family of Diah Manning, a mem- 
ber of the Lodge, all expenses being defrayed by the Lodge. 

During Boyer's stay in Norwich he frequently attended the meetings 
of Somerset Lodge. He was a young man of superior natural abilities and 
his mind was very considerably cultivated and improved by education. 
“Most of his leisure time at Norwich he employed in perfecting himself in 


*The Trumbull was sold by the U. S. Government in May, 1801, for $26,500, 

+Somersct Lodge, No. 34, F. & A. M., was constituted at Norwich in 1794, with elaborate cere- 
monies. The services were held at the Mecting-house in the town plot, and Bishop Seabury 
preached a sermon from Hebrews, iii. 4. The Lodge still flourishes. 
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the English language, and at his departure from the town he cut from a 
piece of his linen his name, marked at full length, and gave it to one of 
the young members of the family that had assisted him in his lessons. 
‘Keep this,’ he said, ‘and perhaps some day you may send it to me in a 
letter, and I will remember you.’” 

In April, 1800, negotiations for the settlement of existing difficulties had 
begun at Paris between envoys of the United States and France, and on 
the 3d of September a “ Convention” was signed. Among other things 
provision was made for the protection of the commerce of the United 
States against such depredations as had been made upon it by French pri- 
vateers, under sanction of the French government, and which had led to 
the rupture between the nations. In February, 1801, the “ Convention,” 
with the exception of two of its articles, was sanctioned and ratified by the 
U. S. Government, but it was not until March 18th that President Jeffer- 
son sent Representative Dawson to France with the ratification. 

In the latter part of April intelligence was received in the United 
States that France had ratified the treaty. 

Early in May the prisoners of war at Norwich, Hartford, and New 
London were sent to New York City, and thence to Guadeloupe. This 
island was then in possession of the French, and during the years 1799 and 
1800 a number of American seamen who had been captured by French 
vessels were imprisoned in the dungeons of Guadeloupe. 

Boyer made his way to France, where he was well received by Napoleon, 
then First Consul, and from whom he obtained a commission in General 
LeClerc’s expedition, which sailed for St. Domingo in January, 1802. 

After the annihilation of the French authority in St. Domingo the 
island remained in the hands of the blacks, and the political struggles 
amongst them, which followed that event, ended in the establishment of 
an arbitrary regal government (styled imperial) with Christophe—King 
Henry I.—at the head, at Cape Francois in the northern part of the island; 
and an elective or republican form at Port-au-Prince, in the south, under 
President Pétion. Boyer was an adherent of Pétion, and on the death of 
the latter in 1818 he was named President of the Haytian Republic. In 
1820 Christophe having become involved in differences with his subjects, 
shot himself, and the two parts of the island were then reunited under the 
general name of the Republic of Hayti, and Jean Pierre Boyer was made 
President. 

He carried on his government until 1842, when a violent insurrection 
overthrew his power and compelled him to take refuge in Jamaica. He 
died in Paris in 1850. 
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In 1819 President Boyer sent a handsome gratuity, $400, to each of the 
two families in Norwich, in which he had been treated with especial kind- 
ness while a prisoner of war; and at the same time he presented £500 
sterling to “ The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society.” 

General Boyer-Bazelais, an accomplished politician and writer, and a 
nephew of President Boyer, was the leader of the insurgents in the rebellion 
against the government which prevailed in Hayti in 1883. 


WILKESBARRE, PENN. 





ABOUT RICHARD BELLINGHAM 


A name that often appears in colonial history is that of Richard Bel- 
lingham. His was an active and useful life; he held many offices of 
responsibility and trust, and was a positive factor in the civil government 
of early New England. He was “a man of incorruptible integrity and 
acknowledged piety.” Like Winthrop, Dudley, Endicott, and some others, 
he occupied the gubernatorial chair, and governed the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony wisely, strongly, and well. 

He was the son of William Bellingham, of the manor of Brombye 
Wood, County Lincoln, England, born in the year 1591. He was edu- 
cated as a lawyer, and married Elizabeth, grand-daughter of Nicholas 
Backhouse, an alderman of London. In 1625 he was elected Recorder of 
Boston, which office he held until 1633, when he resigned, preparatory to 
leaving for America. In the same year, according to the records of that 
borough, he was made a freeman by a “ fyne of v £;” and on the 26th of 
February, 1627, at an Assembly held at Boston, we read that “ Richard 
Bellingham, Esq., and Richard Chelet are elected Burgesses of this Cor- 
poration for the Parliament holden the 17th day of March next, and it is 
agreed that Mr. Richard Bellingham shall have first place in the Parlia- 
ment.” * He was a member of the “ Massachusetts Company” in 1628, 
and his name is in the charter granted by Charles I., in 1629. When he 
died he was the last survivor of those patentees. 

Before leaving England he, with his wife Elizabeth, sold “their Messuage 
and 3 oxgangs of land in Scunthorpe and Fordingham,” and some other 
property to William Goodrick, for £270; “all his messuages, cottages, 
lands, tenements, meadows, etc., etc., etc., in Brombye Wood and Birming- 
ham,” to Robert Lord Brooke and others for £3,000; and to William Ran- 
doll, of Lincoln Inn, for £900, their Manor or Lordship of Holby, Hathe- 
by and Walcott,” and other farms and cottages. He seems to have been 
a man of wealth, and it must have been with much difficulty that he left 
these scenes for new and untried fields. 

He came to Boston, New England, accompanied by his wife and son, 
Samuel, in 1634, and soon became one of the most important men in the 
colony. He was almost immediately chosen as one of the “ ten to manage 
the affairs of the town.” This body was afterwards known as Selectmen. 


* New England Histcrical and Genealogical Register, vol. xxviii., p. 14. 
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This same year, 1634, he was one of a committee of seven, of which Gov. 
John Winthrop was chairman, to divide the town lands; and to this com- 
mittee we are indebted for our historic ‘‘ Boston Common,” those acres 
being then reserved for a public domain. 

He was first chosen Deputy Governor in 1635, John Haynes being then 
the governor. During this year King Charles I. caused an indictment of 
quo warranto to be brought against the “ Govern’, Deputy Govern’, and 
every of the assistants of Corporaton of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, and the following persons not appearing and disclaiming 
were outlawed: John Humphreys, John Endicott, Simon Whitcomb, 
Samuel Aldersey, Increase Nowell, Richard Bellingham, John Browne, 
Samuel Browne, William Vassall and William Pinchon.” Bellingham was 
again chosen Deputy Governor in 1640, when Thomas Dudley was Gover- 
nor, and in 1653 and 1655 John Endicott, Governor. In 1636 he wasa 
contributor, with others, in aid of “ y® raysing of a new worke of fortifica- 
tion upon y° ffort hill.” His first election as Governor took place in 1641, 
a memorable year in the history of Massachusetts, for in that year the 
celebrated “ Body of Liberties,” drawn up by Rev. Nathaniel Ward, author 
of * The Simple Cobler of Agawam,” was adopted; and in this year he 
was associated with Edward Rawson, the long-time Secretary of the 
Colony, Increase Nowell and Joseph Hills as a committee “to examine 
and put in order the ‘ publike writings received from the former Governor,’ 
John Winthrop.” * 

In 1649 he was one of the signers of a protest to an obnoxious custom 
then in vogue: “ Forasmuch as the wearing of long hair, after the manner 
of Russians and barborous Indians, had begun to invade New England, 
contrary to the rule of God’s Word, which says it is a shame for a man to 
wear long hair, do declare and maintain our dislike and detestation against 
.” 

In 1654 he was again elected Governor, with John Endicott as Deputy 
Governor. In this year occurred in Boston what was known for a long 
time as “ The Great Fire.’’+ 

When the retention of the charter by Massachusetts was threatened in 
1664, he, together with Major General Leverett, Captains Clarke and John- 
son, were appointed a committee to take charge of it, being “directed to 
dispose of it as might be most safe for the country.” During this same 


* New Eng. Gen. His. Reg., vol. xxiii., p. 22. 

{ Two other ‘‘ great fires” took place during the colonial period, one in 1676, and the other in 
1679. The ‘‘ Great Fire” of modern days, Nov. 9-10, 1872, was, perhaps, no more destructive 
than these, taking the population and valuation into account. 
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year he, with others, was summoned by James II. to appear in England 
and answer for seemingly obnoxious conduct. But, acting under the 
charter, he refused, and was sustained in his course by the General Court. 
In 1665 he was again chosen Governor, to which position he was annually 
elected until he died in 1672, his death being thus recorded in Roxbury 
Church Records: “ 7.10" Richard Bellingham, Esq™ Gov’ aged 81, died, 
& was honorably interred on y* 18 day of 10"° ;”” thus ending a service of 
twenty-three years as Governor and Deputy-Governor; and having, as 
Hubbard says, “ spun a long thread of above eighty years.”” He was buried 
in the “ Granary Burying Ground,” and this inscription was over his tomb, 
which, later, passed into the possession of Governor Sullivan: 


**Virtue’s fast friend within this tomb doth lie, 
A foe to bribes, but rich in charity.” * 


There are many appreciative estimates of his character. Eliot says 
that he was “a very learned man, compared with his contemporaries in 
New England.” Johnson, in “ Zion’s Wonder-Working Providence,” thus 
expresses himself “ bold of say”: : 


“« Though slow of speech, thy counsell reach, shall each occation well, 
Sure thy sterne looke it cannot brooke those wickedly rebell. 
With laborous might thy pen indite doth Lawes for peoples learning ; 
That judge with skill, and not with will, unarbitrate discerning.” 


And Drake, in his “ History of Boston,” says: “He was, perhaps, one 
of the most rigid of his time, and the Quaker writers have pronounced 
judgement upon his character in tones of much harshness. In Mr. Endi 
cott’s time, they say he was an ‘active instrument in whatever laws were 
enacted against them.’ + In drawing the character of Governor Belling- 
ham some have considered him as inclining to democratic principles, and 
at the same time violently opposed to all innovations in religious matters. 
Of the former there does not appear to be much evidence, while of the 


* Shurtleff, in ‘‘ Topographical and Historical Description of Boston,” gives this curious inci- 
dent : *‘ In one respect the selection of the site for this cemetery was particularly unfortunate. The 
soil was springy and exceedingly damp, and therefore required drainage. It is said that when 
Judge Sullivan, at the close of the last century, repaired the Bellingham tomb, near the westerly 
wall, he found the coffin and remains of the old Governor—who died on the seventh of December, 
1672, in the eighty-first year of his age—floating around in the ancient vault. One hundred and 
ten years form a long period for such kind of navigation.” 

+ Anne Hibbins, denounced for witchcraft and hung at Salem, in 1656, was a sister of the Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘If he made any effort to save her, that fact nowhere appears,” says Samuel Adams 
Drake, in New England Legends and Folk-Lore, p. 33. 
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latter there can be no question. * He was a devout and sincere Christian, 
as well as a strict observer of external forms. At times he was melan- 
choly, and suffered from temporary intellectual aberration, and his last 
moments were probably passed without his reason.” + 

Governor Bellingham’s possessions within the limits of Boston, in 1647, 
are given in the ‘ Book of Possessions”’ as: “ One house and Lott about a 
quarter of an acre;” “a garden plott,” and “a piece of marsh,” which 
marsh included what was granted him by the town, on the west side of the 
Cove, east of the present Union Street, “ for the continuance of peace and 
love, in consideration of a quiet resignation of all claim unto the west be- 
fore his house.” He at one time had a house and lot about where Wash- 
ington Street now crosses Cornhill and Brattle Street, and may at one 
time have lived there; { but his life-long residence was on what is now Tre- 
mont Street, about midway between Pemberton Square and Beacon Street, 
opposite the Chapel BuryingGround. The estate was afterwards occupied 
by Peter Fanueil and Lieutenant-Governor Phillips. 

On the southerly part of the marsh above referred to, there stood for 
many years a curious building known as the old “ Triangular Warehouse.” 
This was near what is now the corner of North Market Street and Mer- 
chants Row, anciently known as “ Roebuck Passage,” which was very nar- 
row; only one team could pass through at a time, and it often “presented 
the curious scene between teamsters, made common by the custom of toss- 
ing a copper to see which should back out for the other.” Of this old 
warehouse, Shurtleff says: “In its earlier and more palmy days this singu- 
larly constructed building was used for mercantile purposes only. But as 
time wore on, and it became old and out of repair, it was put to various 
purposes; one part was used for an iron store, another for a junk shop, and 
the attic sometimes for a store-room, and sometimes for a sail-loft. Novel 
writers assign to it other purposes, and Cooper, in “ Lionel Lincoln,” de- 
scribes it as the residence of one of his characters,” 

In 1631, Thomas Williams commenced to run a ferry between Boston, 
Charlestown and “‘ Winnessimmett” (Chelsea), and in 1634 the General Court 
granted the ferry to Samuel Maverick, who granted the same to Richard 
Bellingham the next year, who owned it until his death; and it was as 


* The Governor was a member of the First Church, which stood where now Brazer’s Building 
stands on State Street,and was very much opposed to the erection of the Third, or Old South 
Church, summoning his council, with a view of prohibiting it ; but of no avail. 

+ He was present and presided at the council which met Oct. 8, 1672, only two months before 
his death. 

¢ Memorial History of Boston, vol. i., p. 575. 

Vor. XIII.—No. 3.—18 
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early as 1634 that Mr. Bellingham bought Mr. Maverick’s and John Black- 
leagh’s interest in Winnessimmett. This ‘“ Manor of Winessemet”’ is thus 
destribed in the Boston Town Records under date of “ The last of the o® 
month 1640.” “ The lands of Mr. Richard Bellingham lieth at Winnesim- 
mett belonging to the town of Boston are bounded with the lands of Will- 
iam Steedsonne of Charles-towne and with Charles-towne lands, limitted 
by fence and marsh towards the North West with a Winter fresh water 
runnell and Powder-Horn Creek parting between the lands of Mr. Belling- 
ham and Mr. Nicholas Parker of Boston towards the North East, with the 
salt water on all other parts towards the East, South and West, all within 
said limitts and bounds belongs to Mr. Bellingham.’’ He had other prop- 
erty. In 1662, the General Court laid out for him a farm of seven hun- 
dred acres “ between Andiner, Salem, & Rouley.” His name is perpetu- 
ated by Mount Bellingham, in Chelsea, and the town of Bellingham, which 
was set off from Dedham, Wrentham and Mendon in 1719. 

Governor Bellingham’s second marriage, in 1641, was a curious one; and 
the story is told at length by Gov. John Wirthrop in his “ Journal.” The 
“young gentlewoman” was about to be married to a friend when the 
governor proposed to her and was accepted, excusing his conduct by the 
“strength of his affection” for her, and stating that she was not absolutely 
promised tothe other. Winthrop says that he erred intwo ways: “1. That 
he would not have kis contract published where he dwelt, contrary to an 
order of court. 2. That he married himself, contrary to the constant prac- 
tice of the country.” When called to an account, he, being on the bench, 
would not vacate it, consequently no action was taken. Here we have the 
unique spectacle of a magistrate marrying himself illegally and then acting 
as his own judge. The “ young gentlewoman” was Penelope Peiham, sis- 
ter of Herbert Pelham, a quite prominent citizen. She made a most 
exemplary wife, and outlived the governor many years. Her death, May 
28, 1702, is thus recorded in Sewell’s Diary: “ At 5 p. m. Madam Belling- 
ham dies, a vertuous Gentlewoman, antiguis moribus prisca fide, who has 
lived a widow just 30 years.” 

Governor Bellingham left a will which was the subject of much dispute 
and litigation.* In the inventory items are mentioned as follows: a past- 
ure of two and a half acres, “at the south end, butting upon Angola’s 
house,t and joining the land of Mrs. Colburn, valued at £250; ground 

* This will is printed in N. E. His. and Gen. Register, vol. xiv., pp. 237-239. , 

+ Angola was a negro slave to whom he gave a piece of land because: ‘* He was the only 
instrument that, under God, saved my life, coming to me with his boat, when I was sunk in the 


river between Boston and Winnessimet, several years since, and laid hold of me and got me into 
the boat he came in, and saved my life ; which kindness of him I remember.” 
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upon the hill, behind Mr. Davenport’s, £30; dwelling house and ground 
belonging to it, and shop before it, £600.” The four farms at Winnisem- 
mett were valued at £1,920. Total estate, £3,244 3s. 7d. 

Sept. 6, 1676, the General Court gave judgment “ that sayd will is ille- 
gall, & so null and voyd in law;” and June 1, 1677: “In answer to the 
motion of M™ Penelope Bellingham, the relict widdow of the late hono'able 
Goinour, Richard Bellingham, Esq’, deceased, this Court doth order, that 
she shall have his dwelling house in Boston, & lands joyning, & other 
buildings adjacent, as also the farme now occupied by Samuell Townsend, 
during her naturall life, as also the household stuffe left her in the house, 
together with the balance of M' Stoddards acco‘, which is forty-six pounds 
thirteen shillings, to be at her dispose, with two cowes she had, & 5" lent 
her, & three pound odd moneys in stuffe for a goune, delivered by the 
trustees, provided allwayes that she shall not make any strey or wast of 
wood or timber, & at her chardge, from time to time, & at all times, keep 
the houses and fence tenantable & in good repaire.” 

Still farther complications grew out of the connection of the Gover- 
nor’s son Samuel and his'wife, with the property; and that these troubles 
were not settled as late as. 1710, is evidenced bythe following extract 
from a letter written by Joseph Hiller, of Boston, to Edward Watts, of 
London:* “I wrote you in my last that the Two Mr. Mathers [Increase 
and Cotton] with the Rest of the Ministers in Boston had Petitioned the 
Generall Court for a new hearing of Governor Bellingham’s Will, and 
that the Lower house as they did before (you know), had Voted a hearing 
of it, you may conclude I was not wanting in what I could do; when it 
came to the Upper house they refused to act in it by a major part and I 
hope are discouraged from medling with it any more, especially, as I wrote 
you before.” Mr. Hiller evidently was a relative, and according to Drake,+ 
was a Public Notary, and kept a bookstore near the Red Lion Tavern, 
which stood on the northwest corner of North and Richmond streets, was 
built as early as 1654, and kept by Nicholas Upsall, the persecuted, impris- 
oned and banished Quaker, who figures in Longfellow’s “ New England 
Tragedies.” { A narrow, crooked lane from Brattle Street, at the corner 
of Brattle Square, to Court, formerly Queen Street, was once called Hil- 
ler's Lane; probably from this Mr. Hiller, whose name is found in the tax 
lists for 1681, 1687, and the list of inhabitants for 1695. As is indicated by 


* MS. letter in possession of Mr. Artemas Barrett, of Melrose, Mass. 

+ History of, Boston. 

¢ Nicholas Upsall and the ‘‘ Red Lion Inn” are also made memorable in Whittier’s ‘‘ The 
King’s Missive.” 
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Mr. Hiller’s letter, the General Court was probably “discouraged from 
medling with it any more,” as no reference to any action is found in the 
Records. ; 

Governor Bellingham figures as one of the characters in “ John Endi- 
cott”’ in Longfellow's “New England Tragedies,” and in “ Twice-Told 
Tales;” and he also figures in Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter ;” that weird 
and vivid picture of Puritan times in Boston. Of him it says in the 
chapter “ The Recognition”: “Here, to witness the scene which we are 
describing, sat Governor Bellingham himself, with four sergeants about his 
chair, having halberds, as a guard of honor. He wore a dark feather in 
his hat, a border of embroidery on his cloak, and a black velvet tunic be- 
neath; a gentleman advanced in years, with a hard experience written in 
his wrinkles. He was not ill-fitted to be head and representative of a 
community, which owed its origin and progress, and its present state of 
development, not to the impulses of youth, but to the stern and tempered 
energies of manhood, and the sombre sagacity of age; accomplishing so 
much precisely because it imagined and hoped so little.” And in the 
chapter “The Governor’s Hall” there is an excellent descripticn of his 
residence. 

Thus historian and romancer unite in paying homage to this good old 
Governor of our colonial days. : 





THE STORY OF ASTORIA 


WITH A SKETCH OF THE PACIFIC FUR COMPANY 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in his gigantic undertaking, is giving us an im- 
mense amount of material for history, gathered with wonderful industry 
and regardless of expense, and when completed his work will be a library 
in itself, containing abridgments of everything ever written about the 
Pacific coast. But its value will be very much impaired if it should be 
found that he has been so strongly influenced by personal bias, that not 
only his judgment but his statements of facts have been warped by it. 
Such seems to the writer to be the case with the story of Astoria, as told 
by him in Vol. II. of “ The Northwest Coast,” Vol. XXIII. of the series, 
The chapters devoted to this disastrous enterprise appear to be a piece of 
special pleading, devoted principally to venting the author’s spleen against 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Astor, and the whitewashing of Mr. McDougal. It 
does not seem just to the memory of Washington Irving and John Jacob 
Astor to let such an account go unchallenged. As it is partly a question 
of judgment and partly a question of fact, I will briefly tell the history of 
the Pacific Fur Company. 

This company was organized in 1810. Astor furnished all the money, 
but associated with him a number of partners who were to share the profits, 
but not the losses. As few citizens of the'United States had experience 
in the fur trade, he induced several members of the Northwest Company 
of Canada to join him, after first in vain offering an interest to that com- 
pany. These associates were Duncan McDougal, Alexander McKay, 
Donald McKenzie, and David and Robert Stuart. Wilson Price Hunt 
was the only partner selected from the United States, and he was to be in 
command on the Pacific Coast. The partners had full power to dissolve 
the company at any time during the first five years, if they thought best to 
do so. 

In September, 1810, one party sailed for the mouth of the Columbia in 
the Zonguin, McDougal being the leader, while Hunt went overland the 
following spring. April 12th, 1811, work was begun at Astoria, and dur- 
ing that year the foundation was laid for an extensive business by the 
establishment of posts on the Columbia and its tributaries to the foot of 
the mountains. In February, 1812, Hunt reached Astoria after an advent- 
urous and difficult journey. In May the Beaver arrived, thesecond sup- 
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ply ship sent out by Astor. The Zonguin had been captured by the In- 
dians of Nootka Sound, and in August Hunt left in the Bcaver to 
complete the necessary arrangements with the Russian governor at Sitka 
for what promised to be an exceedingly profitable trade. He did not 
return for mcre than twelve months, leaving McDougal in charge. 

Meanwhile the Northwest Company had not beenidle. In the summer 
of 1810 they had sent forward a party under command of one of the 
partners, David Thompson, to descend the Columbia and occupy the 
country in advance of the Pacific Fur Company. The country, however, 
was unexplored, and the river system imperfectly known, so that Thomp- 
son descended a tributary of the Fraser, believing it to be a branch of the 
Columbia, and when he discovered his mistake he had only time to gain 
Canoe River near the sources of the northern fork of the Columbia, when 
lic was compelled to go into winter quarters, and most of his men deserted. 
Descending the river next spring, he arrived on the lower Columbia in 
July, 1811, only to find the Americans in possession. He was destitute of 
everything, but was liberally treated by McDougal, who supplied all his 
wants. Nothing daunted, the Northwest Company pushed forward along 
the Columbia ard established posts competing with the upper ones of the 
Pacific Fur Company. 

In December, 1812, McTavish, a leading partner of the Northwest Com- 
pany, came to McKenzie’s post at Fort Nez Percés, and informed him of 
the breaking out of war with England. -McKenzie started at once for 
Astoria with the news, arriving there January 15, 1813, when McDougal 
at once made up his mind to abandon the enterprise and retreat across the 
Rocky Mountains during the summer. The other partners, however, upon 
their arrival objected to this, and it was agreed to continue business till 
June, 1814, when the company was to be dissolved, if no help and supplies 
were received from Mr. Astor meanwhile. In March of the same year 
Astor had dispatched a vessel from New York; but this was wrecked on 
the Sandwich Islands, and the blockade of the Atlantic coast by the British 
made it impossible to send another ship. 

McKenzie was closely followed by McTavish, who reached Astoria in 
April and remained until July. He also was royally treated by McDougal, 
and even furnished with goods to trade on his way back, and pains were 
taken to put his party on a friendly footing with the Indians, who were 
looking askance at them as “ King George men,” the well-known enemies 
of the “ Boston men.” An arrangement was made with McTavish by 
which the property of the Pacific Fur Company was to be transferred to 
the Northwest Company, if no help came before next summer. 
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On August 20th Hunt arrived in the A/batross. He disapproved of the 
resolution taken by his partners; but as it was clearly within their powers, 
he could only acquiesce. The A/batross being under charter to go to the 
Marquesas Islands, he re-embarked in a few days to bring back another 
vessel by which such heavy stores might be removed as could not be taken 
across the Rocky Mountains, and it was agreed that if by some mischance 
Mr. Hunt should not return before the time came for carrying out the 
agreement with McTavish, then McDougal should have power to make all 
the necessary arrangements. 

On October 7th McTavish returned, followed four days later by Stuart 
and McGillivray, two other partners of the Northwest Company, with 
seventy-five followers. Again they were entirely dependent on McDougal 
for supplies, and again they were liberally supplied. They brought news 
of the expected arrival of a British man-of-war, and entered into negotia- 
tions with McDougal which resulted in an agreement, signed October 16th, 
by which the furs, merchandise, forts, and all other property of the Pacific 
Fur Company were to be turned over to the Northwest Company as soon 
as an inventory could be taken. This was done, and the transfer com- 
pleted October 23d. The consideration was about fifty-eight thousand 
dollars, the market value of the furs alone being twice this sum. Novem- 
ber 30, the Raccoon, a British sloop of war, arrived, and Captain Black took 
formal possession of Astoria for his government, leaving shortly after. 
February 28, 1814, Hunt arrived in the Peder, but too late. 

These are the leading facts. They are given by Irving, and they are 
given by Bancroft, with one notable exception, to which we shall recur 
later. But to show Mr. Bancroft’s animus I will quote a few of his state- 
ments relative to Mr. Astor and Mr. Irving. 

“Whether success or failure waits on this enterprise, already John 
Jacob Astor is a great man. Bold, keen, grasping, with a mind no less 
fertile than sagacious, he is great, not as Newton, Washington, Lincoln 
and Peabody, but like Napoleon or Vanderbilt—a greatness not to be ad- 
mired, but shunned.” Now if this means anything more than bad taste on 
the part of the author, it means a very grave censure of Mr. Astor’s mo. 
tives, and yet he can find nothing worse to say about him than that “ there 
is nothing in Astor’s history that would imply him to be more than a re- 
spectable and wealthy merchant of common honesty and uncommon ability, 
desirous of increasing his wealth and respectability by every legitimate 
means at his command.” If this estimate were true, I fail to see anything 
blameworthy in such a character, and yet Mr. Bancroft never lets an op. 
portunity slip for a fling at the great merchant. “‘The thing could be 
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done, and should be;’ so said the autocrat.’ This of the man who had 
just put himself absolutely into the hands of his partners! Again: “ Astor 
committed his venture to the deep and sat down to muse upon the profits.” 
This of the man who had bound himself to advance four hundred thousand 
dollars free of interest, to bear all losses himself, and to divide any profits 
which might accrue! Of course Mr. Astor expected his venture to be a 
profitable one; but he seems to have been of the same class of merchants 
as those who founded the British empire in India. The grandeur of the 
undertaking appears to have moved him far more than the prospective 
profits, and there is every reason to believe that he was fully in earnest 
when he wrote that he should have preferred to have had his property 
fairly captured rather than given away, as he considered it was, That Mr. 
Astor's undertaking was looked at as an important one in a national point 
of view may be seen from a letter of Jefferson’s, and no one was better 
able to appreciate its significance than the consummator of the Louisiana 
purchase. Jefferson says: ‘“ I considered as a great public acquisition the 
commencement of a settlement on that point of the western coast of 
America, and looked forward with gratification to the time when its de- 
scendants should have spread themselves through the whole length of that 
coast,” etc. 


Washington Irving receives even worse treatment at Mr. Bancroft’s 
hands. He accuses him again and again of inventing facts and coloring 
his narrative unfavorably to McDougal; but, worse than that, he speaks 
of. ‘“‘the current of unqualified sycophancy, trickery, sentimentality, and 


:9 


maudlin praise which runs through [Irving’s] ‘ Astoria. He states that 
“There are whole pages in ‘ Astoria’ abstracted almost literally from Frau- 
chére. Pretending to draw all his information from private sources, the 
author makes no allusion to the source to which he is most indebted, not even 
mentioning Frauchére’s name once in his whole work.” Further: “ Up to 
this time the imputation that he had received money from Mr. Astor for writ- 
ing ‘ Astoria’ I believed to be utterly false, and unworthy of consideration. 
But in closely comparing with original evidence his statements concerning 
the New York fur merchant and his associates of the Northwest Company, 
I find them so at variance with truth and fairness that I am otherwise at a 
loss to account for his unusual warp of judgment.” 

It seems impossible, judging from these statements, that Mr. Bancroft 
can ever have read Irving’s “‘ Astoria” even so far as to the end of the in- 
troduction, or he would have found the following: “I have therefore 
availed myself occasionally of collateral lights supplied by the published 
journals of other travelers who have visited the scenes described—such as 
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Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, Bradbury, Breckenridge, Long, Frauchére, and 
Ross Cox—and make a general acknowledgment of aid received from these 
quarters.” So much for the charge of plagiarism, which comes with pecul- 
iar ill-grace from an author whose history is mainly a scrap-book, made up 
from clippings of his authorities. The essential facts are all faithfully 
- given by Irving; but no one can read “ Astoria” without perceiving that 
its author has taken the dry bones of journals, logs, diaries, reports and 
business statements, and clothed them with his exquisite fancy until they 
have become a living reality, giving us one of the most charming narratives 
in the English language, and, withal, a truthful one. 

The real trouble is that Mr. Bancroft seems to have made up his mind 
that McDougal must not be blamed for the disastrous outcome of the en- 
terprise, and as the facts are overwhelmingly against him, abuse of Mr. 
Astor and Mr. Irving must take the place of favorable facts. In his 
defense of McDougal he is led into contradictory statements again and 
again. On page 147 this gentleman is described as “short and lithe, and 
quick of action.” On page 214 he has grown into “by nature a cold- 
blooded man, stolid in body and mind.” “ Astor was peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in his fitting of character to position.” “ Hunt’s great mistake was in 
leaving the coast at ail,” and yet McDougal “stumbled upon the best 
course, the only course proper to be pursued throughout the whole of this 
unpleasant and luckless adventure.” But if McDougal’s course was the 
only proper one, how had Astor been unfortunate in his selection of him? 
And where did Hunt’s mistake come in, leaving him in charge? The facts 
are continually too strong for Mr. Bancroft, and, with all his twisting of 
them, he finds himself continually caught. 

Mr. Irving’s view seems to me the nearest right, but none of the histo- 
rians of Astoria have sufficiently distinguished between what were two 
separate and distinct acts: the original agreement with McTavish in July, 
and the final sale to McTavish and McGillivray in October. According to 
the compact between Mr. Astor and his partners, it was clearly within the 
power of a majority of the latter to dissolve the company at any time 
within the first five years of its existence. The war with England did 
undoubtedly threaten serious danger to their enterprise, and McDougal 
may have honestly thought it best to exercise the powers which had been 
delegated to them, and close out the business in the best manner possible. 
He gains, first, McKenzie to his views, and receives, afterward, the reluc- 
tant assent of Clark and Stewart by putting off the dissolution another 
year, and then only if no help should arrive sooner. The agreement with 
McTavish seems also to have been provisional, and, as its purport is not 
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very clear, it may have been an advantageous one. When Hunt reached 
Astoria the following menth, the resolution of the partners was evidently 
represented to him as a unanimous one, and even then he does not appear, 
as Mr. Bancroft says, to have indorsed the steps already taken by his part- 
ners, nor did he approve their “ manifesto.” He made a decided protest, 
but acquiesced in the inevitable, as the action of the partners was clearly 
within their authority. As he departed immediately for the purpose of 
chartering a vessel to remove all such goods as could not be taken across 
the mountains, it seems probable that the agreement with McTavish covered 
only the surrender of the posts. It could not have included the furs, as 
Frauchére says word was sent to the partners in the interior to forward all 
their furs to Astoria in the spring, that they might be shipped on the ves- 
sel Hunt was expected to bring. Before leaving, however, it was suggested 
by McDougal that some accident might prevent Hunt’s return in time to 
carry out the agreement, and although the latter considered this very im- 
probable, he acceded to McDougal’s request that the carrying out of this 
agreement be put into his hands if Hunt should not return in time. It is 
very evident that this authority delegated to McDougal covered only the 
execution of those arrangements to which a majority of the partners had 
already given their assent. So far, McDougal’s course would seem to have 
been reasonably fair, even if open to criticism as weak and showing his lean- 
ing toward his old associates of the Northwest Company. But we come 
now to the closing transaction, which is of an entirely different character. 
Six weeks had barely passed since Hunt’s departure, when McTavish 
reappeared at Astoria, this time closely followed by a large party, more 
than equal in number to the Astorians, They expected to meet an armed 
supply ship and a British man-of-war at the mouth of the Columbia; but 
neither had arrived, and it was very uncertain when they would arrive. 
The English party was without provisions and had lost their ammunition, 
so that they were entirely in McDougal’s power. But they seem to have 
known their man, and we know the result—the surrender of all the posses- 
sions of the Pacific Fur Company at a nominal value and the adoption of 
McDougal as a partner in the Northwest Company. Mr. Bancroft argues 
very elaborately that this appears a fair transaction on both sides, and any- 
how, the best that could be done under the circumstances. He lays espe- 
cial stress on the protracted negotiations, claiming that the English held 
back in the hope of the arrival of their ship, and that McDougal brought 
them to the sticking point only by threatening to move up the Willa- 
mette and cut off their supplies. To sustain this view he gives a series of 
dates which Iam unable to verify in the authorities quoted. He states 
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that according to Ross and Irving the British took possession of Astoria 
November 12th, and according to Frauchére November 23d. The facts are 
that the only date given by Irving is that of the signing of the contract, 
October 16th. He evidently considers this the only important date, as set- 
tling the matter beyond any possibility of withdrawal on either side, Frau- 
chére’s date is October 23d, and not November 23d, as stated by Mr. Ban- 
croft. Ross I have not at hand, but this authority is repeatedly discredited 
by Mr. Bancroft himself, and he is certainly incorrect when he says (as 
quoted by Mr. B.): “ Astoria was delivered up to the Northwest Company 
on the 12th of November, after nearly a month of suspense between the 
drawing and the signing of the bills,” asthe agreement itself specifies Octo- 
ber 16th as the day on which it was signed and sealed. If this is not will- 
ful perversion of the facts, it is certainly at least inexcusable carelessness,” 

Instead of the negotiations dragging, they seem to me to have been 
conducted with great haste, considering the magnitude of the transaction. 
On October 11th the main Northwest flotilla arrived. On October 
16th the contract was drawn up and signed, specifying that the de- 
livery should be made as soon, as the necessary inventories could be 
taken; and one week later, October 23d, the actual delivery took place. 
If McGillivray and McTavish had refused to receive the property after the 
signing of the agreement, when McDougal was ready to turn it over, and it 
had after such tender been taken by a British ship, there is not a court in 
Christendom which would not have compelled the Northwest Company to 
pay Mr. Astor according to the agreement, and it is absurd to argue that 
any drawing back on the part of the British was then attempted. 

Mr. Bancroft says the other partners were on the spot and acquiesced 
in all that wasdone. This is not so. McKenzie was the only partner at 
Astoria at the time, and McDougal seems to have ignored him and acted 
alone under the authority which he claimed had been delegated to him by 
Hunt. But Hunt had not, and could not have done so, as this was a new 
matter which could only have been legally determined by a majority of the 
resident partners. This was evidently felt by McDougal, as the agreement 
between him and the Northwest Company, which is not even signed by 
McKenzie, begins as follows : “ The Association heretofore carrying on the 
fur trade to the Columbia River and its dependencies, under the firm and 
denomination of the Pacific Fur Company, being dissolved on the Ist of 
July last, by Duncan McDougal, Donald McKenzie, David Stuart, and 
John Clarke, with the intention to abandon the trade in that quarter, it is 
hereby agreed,” etc. I think it very plain, from what has already been 
stated, that this position is not tenable, as the proposed abandonment of 
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the enterprise in the summer of 1814 was at most provisional, and Frau- 
chére, who is by far the best contemporary authority, says distinctly, refer- 
ring to that transaction, that the Company “ would probably have been 
dissolved by the remaining partners, but for the arrival of the energetic 
Mr. Hunt.” 

Mr. Bancroft twists himself into a new position and declares that 
McDougal took the wisest course possible, and that it would have been 
impossible for the Americans to maintain themselves on the Columbia if 
they could not get supplies by water from New York. It would be easy to 
show that there would have been no greater difficulty in their doing so 
than for the Northwest Company to carry on their business on the Fraser 
and upper Peace rivers; but even if it was still thought best to abandon 
the enterprise, nothing could have been easier than a temporary retreat 
from Astoria, as shown plainly by Frauchére, himself a Canadian and un- 
disguisedly in sympathy with the English in the war, but faithful to the 
interests of his employer. The party cf Northwesters could not possibly 
have maintained themselves on the lower Columbia till the arrival of the 
British sloop November 30th, as they were without food, ammunition or 
goods, and the Indians were but anxious for a word from the Americans 
to fall upon them. With this party out of the way it would have taken 
the Astorians but a few days to retreat beyond the reach of any English 
force from the sea, and it is even a question whether Astoria itself might 
not have been successfully defended, as no man-of-war could approach it 
within six miles and the Indians were all anxious to fight the English. But 
in any event the movable property might all have been saved and removed 
in the vessel with which Hunt arrived in the spring for that very purpose. 

Ican agree with Mr. Bancroft in but one point—that Mr. Astor was 
unfortunate in the selection of McDougal fora chief agent, both because 
of his relations with the Northwest Company and of his quaiities as a man. 
But this does not relieve McDougal from deserved odium, and the verdict 
of history must be that of his countryman Frauchére, who was an eye-wit- 
ness to and a participator in nearly all of these transactions, when he winds 
up his account of the sale of Astoria with these words: “ Those at the head 
of affairs had their own fortunes to seek, and thought it more to their in- 
terest, doubtless, to act as they did; but that will not clear them in the 
eyes of the world, and the charge of treason to Mr. Astor’s interests will 
always be attached to their characters.” 


VE ie tae 
BozEMAN, MONTANA. 
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FIVE INTERESTING UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
One from Admiral George Clinton to James Hamilton, one from Henry Laurens to James Lovell, 
one from Fisher Ames to William Ely, one from the British Officer Major-General Francis de 


Rottenburg to Major-General Dearborn, and one from Judge Peters to Robert Vaux. 


Contributed by Ferguson Haines. 


Admiral George Clinton to James Hamilton. 


Fort George. 8 October 1750. 
St 
I now send you inclosed further Information which I have received from Col 
Johnson, relating to the Designs of the French. Tho’ the English Colonies be be- 
yond comparison superior to the French in North America, both in Number and 
Money, yet as the Assemblies of the several Colonies do not act in concert but 
pursue different Interests, the French may succeed in their Designs to our preju- 
dice, by their being directed by one Council and pursuing steadily the same view. 
This, I think, deserves the serious attention of all the Governors of the Colo- 
nies on the Main, and I shall gladly join with you and them, in any Method which 
may prove effectual for uniting the Colonies in pursuing their general Interest. 
But I doubt whether this can be effected, without an immediate application to His 
Majesty for that purpose. 
I am with Great Respect S’ 
Your Honour’s most obedient 
and very humble servant 


G. Clinton. 
Hon”* James Hamilton. Esq. 





Henry Laurens to James Lovell. 


London 7th April 1783. 
Dear Sir. 
Permit me to tecommend Mr. Peregrine Bourdieu to your protection and friend- 
ship during his stay in Boston. He intends to make a tour through the United 
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States and to establish a respectable Commercial house in one of them: he is the 
son of James Bourdieu Esq’ of this city, a gentleman of the first class of respect- 
able Merchants, and who has been uniformly an Enemy to what you and I pre- 
sume to call Tyranny, hence he became obnoxious to those Ministers who to the 
Ruin of their Country supported it. 

You will find Mr. Peregrine a well educated, sensible and virtuous youth. I 
would have him by all means see New Hampshire and be made acquainted with 
our friend General Whipple and those other worthies our Cotemporaries at York 
Town and Philadelphia. When he turns his face Southerly, you will procure Let- 
ters for him to our friends at Rhode Island and New York. I say all this to you 
without apology and have only to add that Mr. Bourdieus Bills on his father will 
be duly honored. 

I came lately to this Kingdom for my health. I had been robbed of it here, 
and here again I have in part recovered it : possibly it may appear that I have been 
of more real service tomy Country by a Residence of five or six Weeks in Leicester 
fields than could have been effected by a whole Year’s idleness in France : tomor- 
row I proceed to Paris having zow a prospect, that our Negotiations for a solid 
Peace will be brought to a speedy and I trust happy Issue,—but mark, I say, pros- 
pect ; the greatest adepts in Weather and Politics are sometimes mistaken. When, 
please God, I arrive in America, I'll tell you the whole Story, and a long Story it 
will be. 

With Every good Wish to Mrs. Lovell, yourself and the young family. ~ 


I have the honor to be, 
My Dear Friend, 
Your affectionate, 
and faithful humble servant 
Henry Laurens. 


Best compliments to Mr. Gerry and other friends, particularly that good man, 
Mr. S. Adams. I wish Mr. Bourdieu to be acquainted with him. 
James Lovell, Esquire, Boston. 





Fisher Ames to William Ely. 


Dedham April 13th 18o1. 
Dear Sir, 
I beg the favor you w‘ get a dozen or half a dozen trees of a proper size grafted 
with Mr Burts fine Long Meadow pear, and Col Dwight will at some future day 
send them round to me and pay any expense you may be at. 
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You was so good as to offer this piece of service. I wish you may live fifty 
years to eat of the fruit, and that I may offer you some of my own growth with my 
thanks for your procuring it. 

I am d’r sir 


Yours with esteem &.c. 


Fisher Ames. 


Hon. William Ely. Springfield. Massachusetts. 





Maj.-Gen. Francis de Rottenburg to Maj.-Gen. Henry Dearborn. 


Head Quarters, British Army. 
8th July 1813— 
To His Excellency 
Major General Dearborn, &c. &c. 
Sir. 

I am honored by your two Letters (in 
reply to my representation of the Transaction which took place on the 3d Instant, 
in regard of Major Fulton,) stating the steps your Excellency thought right to 
pursue in the business. 

I fully acquiesce in your Excellency’s Proposition, that Communications by 
Flags of Truce, between the Two Armies, be made by water. 

That part of your Excellency’s Letter relating to Communications from the 
Adjutant General of the British Forces, and Major Coon; with your remarks on 
Captain Chapin ; it is necessary I should refer to His Excellency the Commander 
of the Forces. In the mean time, I enclose the Letters referred to, for your Ex- 
cellency’s signature, which has been omitted. Your Excellency may rely on every 
attention being paid to the Sick and Wounded Prisoners of War, and immediate 
steps were taken to furnish Dr. Young with the articles forwarded for them, from 
your Head Quarters. 

Your representation of the unfortunate case of Major Graves no sooner came to 
my hands. than measures were taken for his speedy relief: and I have to assure 
your Excellency, that no Exertions shall be wanting to recover Major Graves from 
a situation so distressing, even by my offering a much larger ransom than the one 
you refer to, and I most sincerely hope my Efforts may meet with success ; for it is 
my wish that the war, should be conducted on as liberal Principles as is Consistent 
with a State of Warfare, and I cannot but express to your Excellency, my Satisfac- 
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tion on my receiving a Report, that Brigadier General Proctor’s first steps, after the 
Action at*the River Raisin. was to set an Enquiry on foot for Prisoners of War in 
the hands of Indians, with Instructions to withhold no Sums for their Ransom ; and 
in consequence I am informed several Militia Officers were returned to their 
homes. 

I take this opportunity of sending under the charge of Mr. William Kerr one 
hundred Dollars, and sixty yards of Flannel, for the use of the British Prisoners of 
War Wounded. 

I have the honor to be 


With the Greatest respect 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obt Servant 

Francis De Rottenburg 
M. General. 





Judge Richard Peters to Robert Vaux, Esq. 


Nov 21. 1825 


Dear Sir 

At the Penn dinner, the President (U. S.) took a pinch of Snuff out of a very 
shabby box, said to be made from the Wood of the Elm. I was ashamed of the 
squalidity of the Box. I told M‘ Adams, that such a box should only be used oz a 
pinch, but I should endeavour to prevail on some of our Society to have one made 
more respectful to Penn’s memory; so that he should not turn up his nose at 
the box, whatever its contents might “#¢/a¢e him to do. 

Can such a grave & solemn assurance be effectuated? If all the wood be gone, 
we are all in a dad box. 

Yours most Sincerely 


Richard Peters. 
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A REYOLUTIONARY RELIC? 


A SERMON, 
Preached on the Eve of the Battle of Brandywine, Sept. 40, 1777, 


BY THE 


REV. JOAB TROU 
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FRESH NEWS 


JUST ARRIVED 


An Express 


From the ’Provincial-Camp near, Boston, with the following interesting. Account of an Engage 
ment at Charlestown, between about Three Thousand of the King’s Regular Forces, and about 
half the Number of Provincials, on Saturday, the 17th Instant. , 





W Friday night, June 17th, 1500 of the Provincials went to Bunker's Hill. in order to intrench there, and continued intrencl:ing till 
Saturday 10 o'clock, when two thousand Regulars marched out of Boston, landed in Charl , and plundering it of all_its value 
able effects, sct fire to it at 10 different places at once; then dividing theirarmy, one of them marched up in the front of the Provine 
vial’s intrenchment, and began to attack the Provincials at long shot; the other part of the army marched round the town of 

Charlestewn, under cover of the smoak occasioned by the fire of the town. The Provincial Centinels discovered the Regulars marching upore 
their left-wing. Upon notice of this, given by the Centinel to the Connecticut forces posted on that wing, Captain Nolton, of Ashford, with 
400 of said forces, immediately repaired to, and pulled. np a post and rail fence, and carrying the posts.and rails to another fence, put thent 
together for a breast work. Capt. Nolton gave orders to the inen, not to fire until the enemy were got within 15 rods, and then not till the 
‘word was given. At the word being given, the enemy fell surprizingly. It was thought by spectators who stood at a distance, that our inert 
did great execution. The action continued about two hours. when the Regulars on the right wing were put into confusion, and gave way. 
‘The Connecticut troops closely pursued them, and were on the point of pushing their bayonets; when orders were received from General 
Pomeroy, for those who had been in action two hours, to fall back, and their places to be supplied by fresh forces. These orders being mise 
taken for a direction to rctreat, our troops on the right wing began a general retreat, which was handed to the left; the principal place of 
action, where Captains, Nolton, Chester, Clarke, and Putnam had forced the enemy to give way and retire before them, for some considcrable 
distance ; and being warmly pursuing the encmy, were with difficulty persuaded to retire: But the right wing, by mistaking. the orders, 
having already. retired ; the left, to avoid being cncircled, were obligeit to retreat also with the main body. They retreated with precipitation, 
across the causeways to Winter-Hill, in which they were exposed to ‘the fire of the enemy, from. their shipping and floating batteries. -We 
sustained our principal loss in passing the causeway. ‘The enemy pursued our troops to Winter-Hill, where the Provincials being reinforced. 
by General Putnam, renewed the battle with great spirit, repulsed the enemy with great slaughter, and pursued them tillthey got under cover 
of their cannon from the shipping. When the enemy retreated to Bunker's Hill, and the Provincials to Winter-Hill; where after entrench: 
ing and erecting batteries, they on Monday began to fire on the Regulars on. Bunker's Hill, and on the ships and floating batteries in the bar; 
bour, when the express came away. , 
The number of Provincials killed, is between 40 and 79; 140 wounded of the Connecticut troops, 16 were killed; no officer among them, 
was cither killed or wounded, except Lieut. Grovesnor, who is wounded in the hand. A Colonel or Lieut. Col. of the Now-Hampshire forces 
among the dead. It is also said, that Doctor. Warren, is undoubtedly among the slain.‘ The Provincials Jost 3 iron six pounders, some en- 
ing tools and knapsack 
The number of Regulars that first attacked the Provincials_on Bunker's Hill was not less thap 2000. The number cf Provincials was 
only 1500,who, it is supposed would have soon gained 4 compleat victory, had it not been for the unhappy mistake already mentioned. Tho 
Regulars wore afterwards reinforced with 1000 men.. It is uncertain how great a number of the enemy were killed or wounded 3, but it was eupr 
by spectators, who saw the whole action; that there could not be less than 4 or 500 killed. § Mr. Gardner who get out of Boston on 
y evening, says that there were 500 wounded men brought into that place, the morning before he came out. 
‘This account wis taken from Captain Elijahelide, of Lebenon, who was a spectator on Winter-Hill, during the whole action. 
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‘The original Handbill, [1776,] of which the above is a copy, is in the bands of Hawny Stxvaxe, Eeq., of Barnet, President of the Vermont Historical avd 
Antiquarian Society, 














MINOR TOPICS 
SKETCH OF REV. WILLIAM BARRY 


The Rev. William Barry, who died at the residence of his son-in-law, Belden 
F. Culver, in Chicago, on the 17th of January, 1885, came from one of the oldest 
New England families and was a brother of the historian who wrote what is con- 
ceded to be the best history of Massachusetts. Their father, William Barry, was a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature and a conspicuous Mason. Their mother 
was Esther Stetson. Mr. Barry was born in Boston, began his education at Wo- 
burn, prepared for college at Bingham, spent four years at Brown University, grad- 
uating in 1822; studied law more than a year with Chief-Justice Shaw ; traveled 
extensively in the South ; entered the Divinity School at Cambridge in 1826, and 
after two years there went to Europe and spent two years more studying at Gottin- 
gen and Paris. In 1830 he was licensed as a preacher by the Boston Association 
of Ministers of the liberal faith, and was ordained pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Lowell. Here he continued for five years, building up a society 
of over 250 families. He then went to Framingham as pastor of the First Church 
in 1835. Here he wrote his history of Framingham, a valuable work of 450 pages. 
In 1844 failing health compelled him to stop work and he visited Europe, accom- 
panied by his wife, who was daughter of Deacon Cephas Willard, a descendant of 
one and nephew of another President of Harvard University. In the beautiful 
sketch of Mrs. Barry (who died in 1883) by Miss Star, it is stated that for more 
than a century the office of Deacon in the First Church of Petershaw was held by 
Cephas Willard and his father. 

Dr. Barry was a very thorough and ripe scholar, an eloquent writer, and had 
rare gifts of expression, and he had the good fortune to possess a wife of equal en- 
dowments of head and heart. ‘The three years they spent together in Europe, from 
1844 to 1847, added greatly to their store of intellectual treasures. He then re- 
turned to Lowell to take charge of another church. Feebleness of health, how- 
ever, compelled cessation of labor in 1851, and he again went to Europe, and to 
Asia and Syria, visiting the Holy Land and sojourning in Italy and the South of 
France. In 1853 his physicians required his leaving the ministry and advised a 
trial of our Western climate. He accordingly came to Chicago in 1853 with his 
wife and daughters, who have since become the wives of Mr. Lawrence Proudfoot 
and Mr. Belden F. Culver. 

Shortly after his coming here Dr. Barry drew the charter and started the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, and by his great learning, culture, courtesy of rmanner and 
rare conversational talents interested most of the leading citizens of Chicago in 
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that institution. The organization was completed June 9, 1856. Dr. Barry gave 
the society the whole benefit of his time and labor for many years. He resigned 
his office as Secretary and Librarian in 1868. The following extract from the ad- 
dress of the late Honorable Isaac N. Arnold, at the dedication of the building in 
1868, will show the result of Dr. Barry’s efforts : 

“Our library is believed to be nearly complete in the publications of the United 
States Government in every department, from its organization to the present time. 
This is also true of the Territorial and State Governments of Illinois, including all 
the laws, journals, and records of every department. We have also large collec- 
tions of the documents of the Northwestern Territories and States, and special ef- 
forts were made by the late secretary, Mr. Barry, to collect the session laws and 
legislative records of all the colonies and of all the States and Territories from the 
first organization down. We have those of Virginia for two hundred years, those 
of Massachusetts very nearly complete from the beginning, those of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey for one hundred years, and those of the Western States, including 
Ohio, nearly perfect.” —- ; 

It was in Mr. Barry’s room that President Lincoln obtained the data for his 
memorable address at the Cooper Institute, which ied to his Presidency of the 
United States. In 1865 Mr. Barry again went abroad, partly for recreation and 
partly for the Historical Society. He returned in 1874. He leaves no descendant 
bearing his name. His only son, William, died in 1850, and in 1873 he was over- 
whelmed by the loss of his grandson, William Barry Culver, on the steamship Ville 
du Havre, while on his way to join his grandparents in Stuttgart. Mr. Barry was 
one of the most accomplished belles-lettres scholars and one of the ablest writers 
in the West. His correspondence was immense. Among his published works are : 
“Farewell Sermon at Lowell,” “ Rights and Duties of Neighboring Churches,” 
“Thoughts on Christian Doctrine,” “‘ History of Framingham,” “'Twenty-fifth Re- 
port of the Schools of Lowell,” “The Antiquities of Wisconsin,” “ Letters from the 
East,” and many others. Dr. Barry had been an invalid for many years, but had 
seen and talked with his friends with great clearness until the last few weeks. He 
sat for his picture to Mr. George P. A. Healey about one year ago. His rich store- 
house of learning and travel and acquaintance with the leading men of his era have 
been open to his neighbors and friends who have gone to him as to a sage of a 
former generation. 

In his death Chicago has lost one of those pure and bright exemplars who car- 
ried the stream of intellectual force, of moral purity and of social courtesy from the 
old Cambridge of 1630 to the Massachusetts Colony under John Winthrop, of both 
Cambridges, and down through seven generations of unmixed Puritan blood, to be 
diffused at last under new names in the growing generations of Western life and 
activity 

DANIEL GOODWIN, JR. 


CHICAGO, January 30 


























MINOR TOPICS 
WHERE A KING ONCE LIVED 


Itis related of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, and afterward King of the French, 
that when he was in exile wandering through Sweden in 1795, he was much affected 
by a visit to the house im which Gustavus Vasa had taken refuge from the emissaries 
of the Danish invader, King Christian II., in 1520. ‘This mansion was reverently 
preserved by the Swedes in the same state as when Gustavus made it his asylum ; 
and, to reproduce its history the more vividly to visitors of succeeding generations, 
images of his faithful servants were placed on guard at doorway and bedside, form- 
ing, with the ancient building and furniture, an impressive tableau, such as the life- 
like wax-figure scenes in the Swedish department of the Centennial Exhibition made 
us all familiar with a few years ago. 

There is still standing in Philadelphia a house in which the Duke of Orleans 
himself subsequently found a refuge. But, although it was for years thereafter an 
object of interest to many curious visitors, it has latterly been almost forgotten. It 
stands in Spruce Street near Third, next above the old Scots’ Presbyterian Church, 
and has undergone considerable alteration since its palmy days when it was the res- 
idence of the Duke of Orleans and of the Count de Noailles, brother-in-law of the 
Marquis de Lafayette, for its parlors have become an upholsterer’s shop. It was 
not to be expected that Philadelphians would preserve Louis Philippe’s residence 
intact with the same scrupulous reverence that the Swedes accorded to the 
dwelling of their illustrious hero ; but the antiquarian will regret the changes which 
the march of improvement makes in historic buildings. 

This house was built for a parsonage to the adjoining church by the Rev. Thomas 
Marshall, its pastor, in 1786, so it can boast no Revolutionary fame, though the 
Scots’ Church was used as a hospital by the British army after the battle of Brandy- 
wine ; and it is said that its floor still shows the ineffaceable stains of human blood. 

The mansion, however, acquired honor from some of its first occupants ; for Mr. 
Marshall had boarding with him some of the members of the Convention who framed 
the Constitution of the United States in 1787, and within these venerable walls 
were its various clauses discussed. 

When the Count de Noailles, during the French Revolution, sought refuge in 
Philadelphia, then the capital of the United States, he rented a part of Mr. Marshall's 
house, taking his meals at the parson’s table. Here he lived some years ; and when, 
in 1796, Louis Philippe, in compliance with the requirements of the French Di- 
. rectory, and out of regard to his mother’s wishes, sought the shores of America, he, 
too, found shelter under the Scottish parson’s roof, where he remained during the 
weary months of waiting the arrival of his young brothers, the Duke de Montpensier 
and the Count de Beaujolais, after their release from three years’ imprisonment in 
Fort St. Jean, Marseilles. Their voyage was made in a ship crowded with American 
citizens, just released from slavery in Algiers, and occupied three months. On 
their arrival, they having brought a supply of money, the Duke of Orleans estab- 
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lished himself and his brothers in a house at the north-west corner of Fourth and 
Prune Streets, which has now been removed, the interest of the princes’ visit to 
Philadelphia consequently centers in the Spruce Street house. 

This house, in spite of its many alterations, wears some unmistakable marks of 
antiquity in its great chimneys and substantial walls, in which are visible at intervals 
rows of the black glazed English bricks which were in favor in the last century. 
An ancient English ivy, in spite of the ravages of our recent severe winters, still 
waves over the very tops of the chimneys, its wealth of sweet blossoms haunted by 
swarms of yellow, buzzing bees. 

When the writer was familiar with this house some years ago it had many marks 
of the past which have now, perhaps, disappeared. In the wide-mouthed kitchen 
chimney with its elevated hearth still hung the old crane ; the doors displayed great 
brass locks with loop handles instead of knobs ; the front-door key was almost as 
ponderous as that of the Bastille itself ; the carved wooden mantel-pieces would have 
satisfied a modern zsthete ; while ghe worm-eaten attic floor and casement were the 
most reliable relics of the moldering past, having certainly not been renewed since 
the Duke of Orleans trod those somber rooms, if it be: true, as tradition hints, that 
his poverty made him glad to occupy even a garret and to earn his support by 
teaching, as he had done in Switzerland in 1793. 

During our late Civil War, as is well known, the grandsons of Louis Philippe, 
Compte de Paris, heir to the French throne, and his brother the Prince de Joinville, 
visited Philadelphia on their return to France after fighting in a campaign under 
our national flag. 

At that time the Spruce Street house was occupied as a young ladies’ school, 
and a gentleman was employed as French professor who had fled from France dur- 
ing the political difficulties following the revolution of 1848 which had driven 
Louis Philippe from the throne and placed Louis Napoleon in power. This 
refugee was a firm adherent of the Orleans house, and accustomed to talk with 
disdain of Napoleon III. as a usurper while Louis Philippe had been king by both 
blood and birth—king of the French—enthroned in the people’s hearts. 

It so happened that this faithful Orleanist was extremely ill with a cold the very 
week that the young French princes were in Philadelphia, which prevented him from 
executing a cherished plan of paying his respects to them and of taking them to see 
the old house which had been their grandfather’s Philadelphia home. Of course 
there were no French lessons that week. The next week the poor professor ap- 
peared, looking more dejected than a week’s illness ought to have made him. 

“ Ah,” he said, “if I had not been confined to my house by a frightful cold, I 
meant to have brought ze Comte de Paris to visit you. I should have called on 
him and said, ‘ Prince, I am a French teachare. I have ze honor to give French 
lesson where a French teachare, your grandfather, formerly gave French lesson. 
Will you go with me to see zat little house?’ And he would go with me; for ze 
French princes are nevare proud. They are of too good family to be proud. I am 
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proud to give French lesson in ze house where my king taught—in ze very room! He 
live here with ze good Mr. Marshail, and he not able to pay ze board ; and ze good 
Mr. Marshall say to him, ‘You give French lesson, zen you pay ze board ;’ so he 
give French lesson and he pay ze board.” 

Yet this was the heir to the richest inheritance in France. His riches had 
taken to themselves wings. Well for him that he had been educated to “endure 
hardness.” 

But, although the Count de Paris and the Prince de Joinville thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of seeing their grandfather’s refuge, it has often been the object of more 
fortunate pilgrimages. On one occasion an aged clergyman sought permission to 
examine the premises from a desire to see the marriage-place of his parents, whose 
memoirs he was writing. It seems that during some parish troubles the Rev. Mr. 
Marshall had for a time held services in his own house instead of the church, so the 
marriage ceremony referred to was performed in the parsonage. 

The inquirer was greatly chagrined to find that, in consequence of the altera- 
tions the house had undergone it was impossible to say whether the front room on 
the first floor or that on the second had been the best room in his parents’ time, so 
that he could not fix certainly on the scene of the ceremony. 

On stepping into the little garden, however, he was delighted to find a gigantic 
old sweet-briar trained against the wall in full bloom. As Mr. Marshall had been 
devoted to rearing flowers it was fair to suppose that this hoary rose-bush was of 
his planting, and, as the old gentleman’s parents had been married in the month of 
May, 





‘* The spring-time, 
The only pretty ring-time,” 


he felt morally certain that some of those very sweet-briar blossoms had adorned the 
wedding parlor, perhaps had even graced the bride’s hair or bosom, and he carried 
off a fragrant handful as precious souvenirs. 

Beside the corner of the house in the old graveyard is an ancient tombstone of 
black slate whose inscription, no doubt, often caught the eye of Louis. Philippe, and 
which many a passer-by on Spruce Street still stops to read : 


‘Here lies the body of Jane Kennedy, 
who departed this life Oct’ 29‘ 1769 aged 2 yrs, 2 months and 13 days. 


‘Likewise Jane her Sister, who died 
August 14'" 1770 aged 10 months and 6 Days. 


‘* From death Sure nothing can us save 
Seeing cradles rock us to ye Grave.” 


There are other interesting tombs in this neglected spot. A marble slab set in 
the crumbling brick wall and half covered with the graceful festoons of the Virginia 
creeper gives a record of the worthy life of “ Robert Patterson, LL.D., President 
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of the American Philosophical Society ; vice-Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Director of the Mint, and for fifty years an officer of the Scots’ Presbyte- 
rian Church.” Evidently in his days there was no irreconcilable conflict between 
philosophy and religion. 

The two little Jane Kennedys were not the first to be laid in the Scots’ grave- 
yard ; for another stone informs us 


“T am the first that this churchyard 
Did shade with funeral gloom ; 

My infant age could not me guard 
From lodging in the Tomb.” 


Down low among the grass is a tablet which tells of one “who departed this life 
in the full and uninterrupted possession of that best of all property An honest Man.” 
Although the expression may be .a little involved the meaning is clear, and it is a 
pity the stone is not set up where its inscription might be read and pondered by 
many in these corrupt times. 

The period when Louis Philippe was in Philadelphia was an exceedingly inter- 
esting one. He had the opportunity of hearing Washington’s farewell address, and 
of seerng John Adams, the second “ Citizen-king,” inaugurated. The lessons of 
freedom, of justice and of simple living were not lost on the receptive mind of the 
exiled prince, who, in course of time became the citizen-king of the French. He 
once boasted, in the height of his glory, that he was the only monarch in Europe 
fit to occupy a throne, because kings were at such a discount in these modern times 
that there was no knowing what reverses they might meet at any time, and he was 
“the only European Sovereign who had ever blacked his own boots and could do 
it again.” 

Report says that during his sojourn in Philadelphia Louis Philippe offered his 
hand to a young lady of the city. She was “ willing” and referred the case to her 
father, but the prudent old gentleman, unlike the typical Philadelphian, who is said 
to dote on blue blood, would not consent, giving his reasons to the Duke thus: 
“ As an exile destitute of means, you are not a suitable match for my daughter— 
should you recover your rights she will not be a suitable match for you.” 

Thus the Quaker City escaped as romantic a mésalliance as that which occurred 
a few years later in the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte with a Baltimore belle. A 
hard life the young lady would have had of it, for a while, at least, for the French 
princes were at that time so poor that they had not means to leave the city during 
the epidemic of yellow fever when nearly all the respectable part of the population 
fled. It is to be hoped that she never saw reason to regret her failure to share 
the French throne ; though many a woman lives to bite her lips over the later glory 
of a rejected suitor. 

After leaving Philadelphia the Duke of Orleans and his brothers visited Gen- 
eral Washington at Mt. Vernon, and afterward made on horseback an extensive 
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tour of the United States, occupying from time to time such rough lodging in the 
log cabins of the Western wilds that this Philadelphia asylum must have seemed 
palatial in contrast. It is recorded that after Louis Philippe’s accession to the 
French throne he presented handsome clocks to several towns where he had been 
hospitably received in his wanderings ; but there is no record of his ever making 
Philadelphia the recipient of anything to mark the flight of time and to keep his 
memory green. The old parsonage on Spruce Street alone remains to tell the tale. 
C. M. St. Denys 





DEAF SMITH 


Texas is a fine field for story tellers who make a business of engrafting fiction 
on a slender root of fact, and fabricators of this class at times strangely impose their 
transparent productions on respectable magazine writers. The romancers who effect 
this imposition have of late years found the name which stands at the head of this 
article a good plant for the engrafting process. So little was really known of the 
obscure hero that ample room was left for exaggeration. Had the gallant scout 
been known to tradition simply as John Smith, he would doubtless have escaped all 
the calumnious tales which have been tagged to his popular name ; but “ Deaf Smith” 
was a designation too suggestive to be left in obscurity. By some yarn-dealers he 
is depicted as a deaf mute ; and by others as a blustering bully, who, though barely 
able to hear thunder, could imitate its stunning effect. By none of them is he rep- 
resented as the brave, modest, frontier soldier that he really was. All that is known 
about Deaf Smith may, in a comprehensive way, be told in very few words. 

Erastus Smith, for he had a Christian name, was an Anglo-American, born, I 
think, in one of the South-western States. Several years before the Revolution of 
Texas he settled in San Antonio, then a purely Mexican town of Texas, where he 
married a respectable lady of Spanish descent ; and he continued to reside there 
or in that vicinity as long as he lived, except when absent on duty. He was ex- 
tremely, but not totally deaf, and had not lost his hearing too early to have a free 
use of language, English and Spanish. He was not a deaf mute; but there was a 
singular peculiarity in his deafness. He could hear more readily and distinctly 
what was pronounced in a low clear tone close to his ear, than words uttered more 
loudly a few feet farther off. 

Though not a wild man of the woods, nor a hunter by occupation, habitually 
clad in buckskin, but a mere Texas farmer and ranchero, he had by nature the in- 
stincts of a scout ; and he believed that his skill as such was increased by his deaf- 
ness, as it sharpened all other senses than hearing ; and in his excursions he always 
had with him men whose ears were as quick as his eyes and thoughts. 
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He was no doubt, like his men, a good shot with the rifle ; but I never heard 
any miraculous skill attributed to him by those who knew him well. Like most good 
soldiers, he was modest in bearing and unpretending in speech, with no touch of 
boast or swagger. I never heard of his fighting a duel, or having a deadly feud or 
bitter quarrel with any one. 

When the revolt of Texas against Santa Ana’s usurpation occurred in 1835, 
Erastus Smith joined the insurgents, and was of good service in the capture of San 
Antonio. His fine qualities as a scout, and a leader of scouts, soon became mani- 
fest ; and in the campaign of 1836, when Santa Ana invaded Texas, Deaf Smith was 
at the head of the Scouting Department of Houston’s Army, and did invaluable 
service. He took a prominent part in the victory of San Jacinto, and the steps 
which led to it. After the retreat of the surviving and uncaptured portion of Santa 
Ana’s force, Smith continued at the head of a small company of scouts, ranging the 
frontier, and ready to serve wherever needed ; but his career was brief. ‘Toward 
the end of 1837 his health broke down, and he went home todie. He expired in 
the presence of his family, I think, about a year and eight months after the battle 
of San Jacinto. I met with him a few times during the summer of 1837, when he 
seemed to be, as well as I recollect, about forty-five years of age. He left but one 
child, a daughter, who married a respectable Anglo-American resident of San 
Antonio ; and I trust that the gallant scout has some descendants in that vicinity. 

In the Century Magazine for August, 1884, appears a sketch of the life of Gen. 
Sam Houston, in which Deaf Smith is resuscitated five years after his death, to figure 
in what is known in Texas as Houston’s archive war against the city of Austin. 
The facts of that burlesque of civil contest, briefly told, are as follows : During the 
Presidency of Gen. Lamar, the seat of Government of the Republic of Texas was 
removed from the town of Houston to the new city (so called) of Austin, where 
public buildings were reared, and a population of perhaps a few thousand, for a 
time, was collected. hither the public archives were carried ; and there one or 
two sessions of Congress were held. There Sam Houston was inaugurated for the 
second Presidential term to which he had been elected. 

In the spring of 1842 a petty invasion of Texas by Mexico occurred ; and San 
Antonio was captured, and occupied for a few days. This invasion was no more 
than a harassing demonstration ; but it showed that a considerable town of Texas, 
quite distant from the Rio Grande, might easily be captured by a moderate Mexican 
force. The country between Austin and the Rio Grande, though a wide space, 
was a wilderness. The Texan seat of government had. been imprudently located 
on the frontier of population, though not on that of nominal domain ; and a body 
of a thousand or two of Mexican cavalry might by a forced march surprise it. 
The law authorized the President, under any justifying emergency, to remove the 
seat of government toa safer place; and he did so. It was taken back to the town 
of Houston ; but, in less than a year, was removed to Washington, on the Brazos. 
Austin was consequently in a great measure deserted ; but the few inhabitants who 
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still clung to their abodes, now wholly depreciated in value, suspected that Hous- 
ton, so long as he continued at the head of the government, would never sanction 
its return to Austin, though the exigency which caused its removal should cease. 
In this suspicion they were probably correct, so they resolved to prevent, by force 
if needful, the removal of the public archives, and held them as a pledge for the 
return of the government to its lawful seat. Very few of the records had been 
taken away with the government. Public feeling was then in a very singular state. ° 
A third of the country, if not more, sympathized with the inhabitants of Austin ; 
and the rest did not zealously sustain Houston. As Congress did not authorize 
energetic measures, Houston resolved to capture the records by a course which his 
enemies called theft. 

On executive authority he sent a rather strong posse, not led in person by him- 
self and Deaf Smith, deceased, as the writer in the Century asserts, but by one~or 
two respectable men of Washington, whose names are ‘not necessary to this narra- 
tive, with instructions to pack up and bring away all the public papers they could 
get hold of, and to do it in haste, before assistance could be rallied against them. 
The plan came near succeeding. The posse packed and loaded on wagons the 
larger portion of the archives and left town with them ; but the inhabitants, some 
of whom had been out in the country, soon rallied, took to arms, and pursued and 
overtook the train of the spoilers. The Austinites were stronger in number, as well 
as more determined than the posse, and no fight ensued. The affair, which might 
have developed into a tragedy, resulted in a farce, and was accompanied by some 
ludicrous incidents. The records were put back into their former places of deposit, 
and remained there till the successor of Houston moved back the government to 
Austin. The embargo of the archives was never broken by Houston; but its con- 
tinuance compelled him to move back the Land-office to Austin before his Pres- 
idential term expired, and while the seat of government was still at Washington on 
the Brazos, for the use of the land records could not be dispensed with ; and as 
in the case of Mohammed and the mountain, since the records could not go to the 
office, the office had to go to the records. 

Now let us see how this singular affair is narrated by the writer in the Century 
of August. He tells us the warlike occurrence took place two years after the 
Revolution of Texas; but it occurred in 1842, six years after the battle of San 
Jacinto, which may be considered the completion of that Revolution ; but even 
two years after that action found Deaf Smith in his grave. The writer informs us 
that Houston demanded that the records should be sent to him at Washington on 
the Brazos. At this, four hundred of the armed men of Austin placed themselves 
about the State House to prevent the removal of the property ; and Colonel Morton, 
a leading spirit of the Revolution of Texas, was at their head. Though I lived 
in Texas at the time referred to, I never heard of this leading spirit before ; and I 
fear he is as much of a myth as the resurrected scout who is said soon after to 
have slain him. We are told that “ Morton, whom Houston knew as a terrible 
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fighting man, wrote to the latter, that if the archives were removed, he (Morton), 
would hunt Houston down as a wolf ;”’ and that Houston replied, “if the papers are 
not sent, I will come and get them ; and if Col. Morton can kill me, he is welcome 
to my ear-cap.” The guards at Austin “were at once doubled, and patrolmen 
placed on the roads, while a select committee went into permanent session in the city 
hall.” Where all the men for these demonstrations in the half-desolate city came 
’ from, the writer does not inform us. 

At this juncture Sam Houston sent Deaf Smith, deceased, not in a shroud, but 
in a suit of smoke-tinted buckskin, to hurl defiance at the rebels. Smith, who had 
become a deaf mute since his interment, finding no other mode of entrance to the 
State House or City Hall, climbed an adjoining live oak, and went in at a window. 
The four hundred men there on duty seem to have been lacking in vigilance. 
Notwithstanding the unceremonious mode of Smith’s escalade and entrance, and 
the fierce resentment of Morton, the adverse parties, by means of pencil notes, 
came to a parley, which ended in a challenge by Morton and its acceptance by 
Smith ; after which the latter made his exit as he had entered, by the window and 
tree. Morton was then assured by his companions that he was a doomed man, as 
he was about to fight Deaf Smith, who never missed his mark ; but Morton could 
not be shaken in his resolve. 

At sunset the antagonists met, in the presence of a vast crowd of interested 
spectators, “ Morton dressed in broad-cloth and Smith in smoke-tinted buckskin.” 
They took their stations a hundred yards apart ; and, at the signal agreed on, they 
fired simultaneously, when “ Morton sprang into the air and fell dead, with a ball 
in his heart. Deaf Smith then quietly reloaded his rifle and walked into the forest.” 
The vast crowd of lookers-on were evidently friends of fair play. Three days after, 
we are told, that “ Deaf Smith returned to Austin, with Gen. Houston and ten 
others, when the archives were removed, without further opposition” from the 
hundreds of armed men who had been guarding them. ‘The fierce Austinites seem 
to have accepted the decision of the question by single combat with as much panic 
as the Philistines did the fall of Goliath. 

When romance is written to be passed off as history, it is quite harmless, if 
it be penned in such terms as cannot secure the belief of the most credulous ; and 
we may assign this merit, if no other, to the episode of Deaf Smith in Austin, a city 
which was founded two or three years after he was dead and buried. 

I do not think it necessary here to examine as to how correctly the history of 
Sam Houston himself is narrated in the article of the Century of August, for 
Houston’s strangely mixed character of good and evil, great and little, has 
sufficient historical strength to throw off what is legendary, whether it be calumny 
or false eulogy. But so obscure a hero as Deaf Smith, when misrepresented, may 
well claim the vindication of any one who knew him, though more obscure than 
himself. 

I am aware that the heavy duties of magazine editors often prevent them 
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from detecting the historical perversions or errors of their contributors ; out there 
is less excuse for the contributor in regard to such faults than for the editor ; for 
the attention of the latter is divided between many subjects, while that of the former 
may for the time being be fixed upon one. The writer of historical essays by refer- 
ring to accessible authority may generally avoid such an absurdity as assigning ex- 
ploits or crimes to a man after he is dead, and by the exercise of ordinary judgment 
can detect the traits of impossibility or of extreme improbability in any story which 
the press or oral narration brings to his notice. 
REUBEN M. PoTTer, U. S. A. 





THE LATE GENERAL AND ASTRONOMER O. M. MITCHEL 


Of the many patriotic men who fell in the War of the Rebellion, few, if any in- 
deed, were more deeply lamented than General Ormsby McKnight Mitchel, of whose 
splendid career as an astronomer there was much contemporary record, and there 
remain for posterity the splendid memorials of the Cincinnati and Albany Observa- 
tories. It is to be regretted that there is no copious biography of this noble man 
and distinguished scientist, whose whole career was eminently deserving of such a 
commemoration. He was a Kentuckian by birth (in 1810), and his death at Beau- 


fort, South Carolina, while in command of the Federal troops there (in 1862), sent a 
thrill of sorrow through the heart of the nation, for he was honored and loved in 
the South as well as at the North. We have been led to this brief glimpse of his life 
by a beautiful tribute to his excellence of character and achievement which we find 
in Prof. Richards’s “ Science in Song,” noticed in the February number of this Maga- 
zine. Prof. Richards was Prof. Mitchel’s intimate friend, and thus the prelude to 
the “ Episode of the Telescope” is the more interesting to the many who knew and 
loved the brave soldier, the learned astronomer, the courteous gentleman, and the 
sincere Christian it honors, and will be treasured as it deserves : 


** Shall I forget while I remember aught— 
A name, a man, with soul and sweetness fraught ? 
Thy name, thyself, dear Mitchel, to forget 
Would leave me poor with all else memories yet. 
I count the years since thou wast rapt away, 
Each with a tear fresh as I wept that day 
When midst the horrid din of civil war 
The tidings smote me from the scene afar, 
That thou, in battle’s harness for the right, 
Hadst left a living foe with Death to fight ; 
And ’neath the orange or palmetto shade, 
With sad and sudden burial rites wast laid. 
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Before that fatal strife through all the land 
Transformed the service of thy cunning hand, 

So it laid down the transit and the chart, 

And plied with patriot zeal the soldier’s art, 

How oft I knew thy friendly foot’s advance, 

How oft I felt the welcome of thy glance— 

As on the crest of Dudley Hill I came, 

To the fair temple of thy starry fame— 

To feed my hungering soul with bread of heaven, 
Raised with the magic of thy subtle leaven ; 

And slake its thirst with brimming draughts of wine, 
Pressed from the grapes of knowledge, near divine ! 
What Science lost when thou didst draw the sword, 
This sole fame adds to patriotism’s hoard— 

That thy great heart, supreme among the stars, 

Sank vainly in the maelstrom of our wars. 

Thy vacant seat in Dudley’s trophied tower, * 
Though filled anon—for me from that sad hour 

Was empty still, and is to this far day— 

A sacred vacancy—for thee alway.” 


WAR REMINISCENCES 


The late General B. D. Fearing, in a letter to S. J. Hathaway, of Marietta, 
Ohio, wrote, in connection with an account of the battle of Shiloh : 

“A Confederate General who was in the Confederate front on the morning of 
the 6th of April, pays the following tribute to the courage and endurance of the 
Union soldiers on that occasion : 

“Our attack found the Federals entirely unformed and completely unprepared. 
The only feature of the battle more remarkable than this thorough surprise was 
the astonishing courage and tenacity with which your Yankee fellows fought under 
such circumstances. I never saw anything like that before or since. It was a 
wonderfully well fought battle on both sides, but my subsequent observation only 
confirmed the amazement I felt at the time to see such conduct on the part of 
troops taken at such disadvantage.’ These volunteers planted across the main 
Corinth road knew enough of the science of war to know that the fate of the day 
might depend on the time gained at this precious position. So these brave men 
nobly devoted themselves then and there to the cause of their country, like Custer’s 
gallant men at Little Big Horn, they determined to stay there and go down 
together. Two precious hours were gained, and Buell’s men of the Cumberland 
were taking the long, eager, swinging stride, that veterans take marching to the 
music of distant battle.” 




















POLITICAL AMERICANISMS* 


IV 


(Continued from page 202, vol. xiii.) 


LITTLE VAN. — Martin Van Buren, eighth 
President of the United States. 

Loco-Foco.—Thirty years ago the Demo- 
crats were quite generally nicknamed ‘‘ loco- 
focos.” Originally the term was invented as an 
advertising ‘‘catch’’ by a New York dealer in 
matches and cigars. Its political application 
came about in this wise: In 1835 there was a 
split in Tammany Hall over the nomination of 
a candidate for Congress. The friends of each 
attempted to pack a meeting, and in the scene of 
confusion which ensued, the gas was turned off 
by connivance of one faction. The other faction, 
however, had, in anticipation of such a crisis 
come provided with loco-foco matches and 
candles, and the room was at once relighted. 
The Courier and Enquirer dubbed the anti- 
monopolists who had used the matches, ‘Loco- 
focos,” and the name was shortly affixed to 
the whole party. 

LoG-CABIN AND HARD CIDER.—A war-cry of 
the Harrison campaign in 1839, when in honor 
of the candidate’s supposed antecedents, log- 
cabins were erected in many large towns, and in 
miniature shape hauled through the streets in 
processions, with barrels of cider as fitting and 
certainly popular accessories. (See Wigwam.) 

Loc-ROLLING.—Briefly ‘‘ co-operation.” De- 
rived from the custom which prevails among 
lumbermen, of joining forces to roll logs to the 
water side. In politics Republicans may, for 
instance, say to Democrats: ‘‘ If you will sup- 
port Smith for Governor, we will support Jones 
for the Senate,” thus co-operating for mutual 
advantage. The same system, it is almost need- 
less to say, is carried into legislation. 

MACHINE.—A Machine Politician yields un- 
swerving obedience to the party leaders. Thus 
the ‘‘machine wing of the Republican party 
came to be known as such under the leadership 


. 
* Copyright by Charles Ledyard Norton, 188s. 


of Mr. Conkling, who was a strenuous advocate 
of the system.” The word has been used in this 
general sense, however, since early in the present 
century. : 

MAHONIsT.—A follower of Gen. Mahone, late 
of the Confederate service, who organized a re- 
volt against the ‘‘ Bourbon Democracy ” in West 
Virginia in 1878. (See Readjusters.) 

MASON AND Drxon’s LinE.—A boundary line 
surveyed in 1766 by two English surveyors 
named Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, to 
settle a dispute as to territory between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. It follows the 4oth paral- 
lel of latitude, and was originally marked by mile 
stones having on one side the armorial bearings 
of Penn, and on the other those of Lord Balti- 
more. ‘* Hang your clothes to dry on Mason ° 
and Dixon’s line ” was a saying current with vari- 
ations in the early days of the anti-slavery agi- 
tation. 

Morey LETTER.—Near the close of the Gar- 
field campaign in 1880, a letter was published 
by one of the minor New York morning papers 
purporting to have been written by Mr. Garfield 
to ‘‘H. L. Morey, Employers’ Union, Linn, 
Mass.” It expressed sympathy with capital 
rather than with labor, and was evidently in- 
tended to deal a final blow at Garfield’s chances 
for election. The letter was promptly proved to 
be a forgery, and no such person as Morey has 
ever been found. 

MIssouRI CoMPROMISE.—A name popularly 
given to an act of Congress passed in 1820at the 
beginning of the anti-slavery agitation. It 
admitted Missouri as a slave-holding State, 
but prohibited slavery in advance in any 
State admitted thereafter, and lying north 
of latitude 36° 30’, the northern boundary of 
Missouri. 


MOONSHINERS. — Illicit whiskey distillers. 
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Common in the mountain ranges of the South- 
ern States. It is of Irish or Scotch origin. 

MonroE DoctrinE.—The theory on which 
the United States considers as dangerous to its 
peace and safety any attempt of European powers 
farther to extend their jurisdiction in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and holds itself aloof from any 
participation in the political affairs of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

MorGAN.—‘‘ Morganized,” ‘‘ A good enough 
Morgan,” etc., are phrases now rarely encoun- 
tered, but hada telling significance in 1826, when 
it was alleged that one Morgan was murdered 
by the Masons, and a bitter political war fol- 
lowed. A leading politician of the day, when re- 
minded that the body which had been discovered 
was not Morgan’s at all, said, well at any rate it’s 
‘*a good enough Morgan,” till after election. 

MILL Boy OF THE SLASHES.—A nickname for 
Henry Clay, who in his youth tended a mill in 
a region known as ‘‘the Slashes,” near his 
birthplace. 

MussBACKS.—A subdivision of the Democratic 
party in Ohio. 

MILEAGE.—A certain percentage per mile 
allowed by the United States Government nomi- 


nally to defray the traveling expenses of members 


of Congress and others. It is estimated on the 
distance from Washington of the member’s resi- 
dence. ‘‘ Constructive mileage” is paid whether 
the journey has actually been taken or not, as 
for instance, when an extra session of Congress 
is called, the members being still in Washington 
after adjournment. Many honorable men have 
refused to take advantage of this allowance, re- 
garding it as an imposition upon the public. 
MUDSILL.—A contemptuous epithet generally 
applied by Southerners to Northerners before 
and during the civil war. Also assumed by cer- 
tain political associations in California in 1858. 
MuGwump.—An Independent Republican ; 
one who sets himself up to be better than his 
fellows—a Pharisee. On the nomination of the 
Hon. James G. Blaine for the Presidency (June 
6th, 1884), a strong opposition developed among 
disaffected Republicans calling themselves ‘‘ In- 
dependents.” The movement originated at a 
meeting in Boston(June 7th), and was promptly 
taken up in New York and elsewhere. The 
supporters of the regular nomination affected to 
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believe that these Independents set themselves up 
as the superiors of their former associates. They 
were called ‘‘dudes, Pharisees and hypocrites,” 
and on June 15th, 1884, the New York Sun 
called them ‘‘ Mugwumps.” The word was 
forthwith adopted by the public as curiously ap- 
propriate, though for a time its meaning was 
problematical. It appeared that the term had 
been in use colloquially in some parts of New 
England, notably on the Massachusetts coast. 
Thence it had been carried inland, and was 
used in large type as a head-line in the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, as early as 1872. This, on the 
authority of Mr. H. F. Keenan, who was at the 
time editor of that journal and had picked up 
the word in New England. In this instance it 
was used to emphasize some local issue. After 
this the word seems to have lain perdu until re- 
suscitated by the Sa, on March 23, 1884, when it 
in turn applied it in a local issue at Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, printing ‘‘Mugwump D. O. Brad- 
ley” in large type at the top of one of its prom- 
inent columns. After the Independent move- 
ment was started the word was launched on 
its career of popularity, but not until September 
6th, 1884, was it authoritatively defined. The 
Critic of that date contained a note from Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, to the effect 
that the word was of Algonquin origin, and oc- 
curred in Elliot’s Indian Bible, being used to 
translate such titles as lord, high-captain, chief, 
great man, leader, or duke. In Matthew, vi. 21, 
it occurs as Mukguomp, and again in Genesis, 
Xxxvi. 40-43, and several times in Second Sam- 
uel, xxiii. The word aroused wide-spread philo- 
logical discussion, which continued long after 
the campaign had ended. As is frequently the 
case in American politics, the word was used as 
a term of derision and reproach by one section, 
and accepted with a half-humorous sense of its 
aptness by the other. 

MULTIPLICATION, DIVISION, AND SILENCE.— 
Ascribed to William M. Tweed (civca 1872), as 
his definition of the proper qualifications of a 
contractor, under the administration of the 
‘* Ring” (g. v.). 

MULLIGAN LETTERS.—James Mulligan, book- 
keeper for Mr. Warren Fisher, of Boston, was 
summoned as a witness before a Congressional 
Investigating Committee in 1876, and testified 
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regarding a number of letters written by James 
G. Blaine to Mr. Fisher. These letters were 
read by Mr. Blaine in the House. Other similar 
letters have since been produced by Messrs. 
Fisher and Mulligan. The prominent place oc- 


cupied by these documents in the public press 
is due simply to the dispute over the question 
whether they are or are not discreditable to Mr. 


Blaine. 

NULLIFICATION.—In 1832 leading politicians 
in South Carolina advocated the right to ‘*nul- 
lify the United States tariff,” which was held 
to be oppressive to the interests of the State, 
and legislative measures were adopted to that 
Andrew Jackson, then President, held the 
act to be treasonable, and sent General Scott to 
Charleston to maintain the authority of the 
United States. This he did so effectually that 
the act was repealed. 

OLD WHITEY.—The name of the horse rid- 
den by Gen. Taylor during the war with Mexico. 
This animal was popular as a political symbol 
during the presidential campaign of 1849, which 
resulted in Taylor’s election to the présidency. 

O_p ZacH.—Major-General Zachary Taylor, 
twelfth President of the United States. He was 
also called ‘‘ Old Rough-and- Ready,” by his 
soldiers. 

Outs.—Opposite of ‘‘Ins,” 7 ¢., the party 
that is not in power, whether local or national. 
Thus the Democrats may be ‘‘ Ins” in one sec- 
tion and, ‘‘ Outs” The two words 
are in reality far more definite and expressive 
politically than are the ordinary party names, 
which often mean one thing in one State, and 
quite a different thing in another. 

ParIR-OFF.—This verb is used when two mem- 
bers of a legislative or other body agree to re- 
frain from voting, so that one or both of them 
may be absent when a vote is taken without 
affecting the final result. Pairing-off was first 
practiced during a contest for the Speakership 
of the House in 1839. It was at first pegarded 
with disfavor. 

PARMATEER OR PALMATEER.—Equivalent to 
‘‘electioneer.”” A local phrase, confined, it is 
believed, to Rhode Island. 
from the same source as parliament (French 
parler, to speak). e 

PARTICULARISTS.—A wing of the post-revo- 

Vor. XIII.—No. 3.—20 


end. 


in another. 


Derived, no doubt, 
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lutionary Whigs, which favored State-rights as 
opposed to the ‘‘Strong Government Whigs,” 
who were the ‘‘centralizers” of that early 
period. They were also known later on as 
“* Anti-Federals.” 

PAsTERS.—Narrow slips of paper gummed on 
the back and bearing printed names of candi- 
dates. These are distributed by local political 
leaders prior to or during an election, so that 
voters may readily re-arrange ballots to suit their 
own individual preferences. Pasters, in short, 
reduce ‘‘ scratching ” (g. v.) to a system. 

PATCHED BREECHES.—A nickname applied 
to William L. Marcy, of New York, by his de- 
tractors, alleging that he had upon an occasion 
made the State pay a certain pérsonal tailor’s 
bill. 

PATHFINDER.—A nickname of Gen. John C. 
Frémont, given him on account of his distin- 
guished services as an explorer (1837 to 1853) of 
the then unknown West. The nickname was 
very popular during Frémont’s unsuccessful 
campaign for the Presidency as the candidate of 
the Free Soil Party in 1856. 

PATRONAGE. —The offices of which a politician 
has, or pretends to have control, and which he 
promises to his followers as the reward for their 
services. (See Spoils.) 

PAaw-Paws.—Equivalent to ‘‘ Bushwhackers’ 


> 


(g. v.) current in Missouri. The paw-paw is a 
wild fruit of the genus Asimina, on which the 
bushwackers are supposed to subsist. 

PECULIAR INSTITUTION.—In full ‘‘the pecu/- 
iar domestic institution of the South ”—meaning 
negro slavery. It is believed to have been first 
used in the South Carolina Gazetle, which ad- 
vised that all strangers from the North should be 
kept under surveillance because of ‘‘ the dangers 
which at -present threaten the peculiar domestic 
institutions of the South” The 
phrase is found in the N. Y. 7riéune of October 
Ig, 1854, and soon became part of the current 


(circa 1852). 


speech of the time. 

PipE-LAYING.—Making arrangements *~ pro- 
cure fraudulent votes. It is said to have been 
first used about 1848, in connection with a plot 
to import voters to New York from Philadelphia. 
Extensive works in connection with laying Cro- 
ton water pipes were then in progress, and 
thence the phrase acquired its accepted signiti- 
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cance. The Whig leaders were actually indicted 
for the alleged attempts at fraud, but were ac- 
quitted by the jury by whom they were tried. 

PLANK.—See Platform. 

PLATFORM.—A statement of the principles 
avowed by a political party. The word used in 
the same general sense and applied to declara- 
tions of faith and the like, was used as long ago 
as 1576. (See Tomson’s Revision of the Geneva 
Bible.) The subdivisions of the platform are 
often referred to as its ‘‘ planks.” 

PLuG UGLy.—See Ashlander. 

PLUMED KNIGHTs.—Republican campaign 
clubs formed during the presidential campaign 
of 1884, in honor of Mr. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate. The name ‘‘ Plumed Knight” was 
given to Mr. Blaine by Mr. Robert Ingersoll, 
who described him in an address as the ‘‘ plumed 
knight of the debate.” 

POKE-BERRY JUICE.—A punning reference to 
the surname of the Hon. James K. Polk (pron. 
poke) who was chosen President of the United 
1845. Banners and transparencies 
were loyally stained with the dark purple juice 
of the common poke-berry during the campaign 
which resulted in Mr. Polk’s election. 

PRIMARY.—A preliminary meeting held by 
the voters of a district, usually for the purpose of 


States in 


making nominations or electing delegates to 
nominating conventions. 

PROX OR PROoxY.—Formerly used in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut to denote an election at 
which voting by proxy was allowed under cer- 
tain conditions. 

PROHIBITIONIST.—A_ political party which 
favors the prohibition by law, of the manufac- 
ture and sale of ardent spirits. It scored its first 
great success in the passage of the Maine Liquor 
Law in 1851. and now places local and national 
candidates in the field in all important elec- 
tions. 

RADICAL.—The converse of Liberal (g. v.). 

RAIL-SPLITTER.—A nickname for Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the incidents of whose early 
career was the fact of his having earned money 
for his education by splitting rails for a neigh- 
boring farmer. Clubs of ‘‘ Rail-Splitters ” were 
formed during the campaign which resulted in 
his election, and alleged genuine Lincoln-split 
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rails were carried in the processions of the 
period. These were almost invariably of black 
walnut, such was the cheapness and abundance 
of that now scarce and valuable wood in Mr. 
Lincoln’s youth. 

READJUSTERS.—A local Virginia party formed 
by Gen. Mahone, late of the Confederate ser- 
vice, in 1878. It opposed Democratic ascend- 
ency in the State. 

READ OuT.—A man is read out of a party 
when he is denounced as a deserter from its 
ranks. 

REPUBLICANS.—The name was curiously 
enough originally suggested by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as a desirable substitute for ‘‘ Anti-Feder- 
alist” (g. v.), though there was at the first an 
attempt to name it ‘‘ Democratic-Republican.” 
Partisan lines were distinctly drawn between 
Federalists and Republicans as early as 1793. 
In 1805 the Republicans all became Democrats 
by the simple and harmless process of changing 
their name. It is somewhat appalling to reflect 
what would be the result of such a change if ef- 
fected nowadays. The name was revived in 
1856, and adopted by the disaffected elements of 
the other parties, mainly Independent Demo- 
crats and Whigs opposed to slavery, and Aboli- 
tionists (using the word in its Northern sense). 
Its first national convention was held at Phila- 
delphia in 1856, nominating John C. Fremont, 
who was defeated by James Buchanan in the 
subsequent election. Four years later the party 
came into power, and retained it until 1884, 
when Grover Cleveland, Governor of New York, 
was elected by a very close vote. 

RIDER.—In legislative practice a ‘‘ rider” is a 
bill added to another bill, though not necessarily 
belonging with it, so that the two may be passed 
together as one bill. This is usually done in the 
case of a measure which is sure to be vetoed if 
presented by itself, but which, if attached to some 
important appropriation bill, must necessarily be 
approved. In common speech, a rider is the 
top-rail of a zig-zag fence. Such a fence is 
‘* staked and ridered ” when stakes are driven in 
the angles and a rider laid on top of them. A 
rider is not an essential part of the fence, but it 
adds considerably to its effectiveness. 

CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 


(To be continued.) 









THE NEW GARDEN OF EDEN—The 
eighteen thousand square miles, within 
the boundaries of Canada, which Mr. 
Eden complains have been ceded to the 
United States of America will, it is said, 
be insisted upon by England, in order 
to lay it out in parterres, arbors and al- 
coves, according to the description in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost ; after which it 
is to be called the new Garden of Eden. 
—Newspaper clipping of 1783. 

PETERSFIELD 





WHY NEW JERSEY WAS DECLARED A 
FOREIGN COUNTRY— New Jersey is some- 
times jocularly referred to as a foreign 
country by persons who do not know 
the origin of their little joke. After the 
downfall of the first Napoleon, his 
brother Joseph, who had been King of 
Spain, and his nephew, Prince Murat, 
sought refuge in the United States, bring- 
ing with them great wealth. Joseph 
tried to induce several States to pass an 
act to enable him as an alien to hold 
real estate, but they all refused. Finally 
the New Jersey Legislature granted to 
him and Prince Murat the privilege of 
purchasing land. They bought a tract 
at Bordentown, built magnificent dwell- 
ings and fitted them up in royal style 
with pictures, sculptures, etc. Joseph 
Bonaparte’s residence was the finest in 
America. He was liberal with his money 
and made many friends. The Phila- 
delphians were envious of the good for- 
tune of the Jerseymen in securing the 
two millionaires, and taunted them with 
being ‘‘ foreigners,” and with importing 
the King of Spain to rule over them. 
The taunt stuck and is still repeated by 
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many people who have no idea of how it 
originated.—Aanta Constitution. 
E. F. DE L. 





WASHINGTON AN ABOLITIONIST— 
Thursday, May 26, 1785. Mr. Asbury 
[Francis Asbury, Bishop of the M. E. 
Church] and I set off for General Wash- 
ington’s. We were engaged to dine 
there the day before. The General's 
seat is very elegant, built upon the great 
River Potomawk ; for the improvement 
of the navigation of which he is carry- 
ing on jointly with the State some amaz- 
ing Plans. He received us very politely, 
and was very open to access. He is 
quite the plain, Country-Gentleman. 
After dinner we desired a private inter- 
view, and opened to him the grand busi- 
ness on which we came, presenting to 
him our petition for the emancipation of 
the Negroes, and intreating his signa- 
ture, if the eminence of his station did 
not render it inexpedient for him to sign 
any petition. He informed us that he 
was of our sentiments, and had signified 
his thoughts on the subject to most of 
the great men of the State ; that he did 
not see it proper to sign the petition, but 
if the Assembly took into consideration, 
would signify his sentiments to the As- 
sembly by a letter. He asked me to 
spend the evening and lodge at his 
house, but our engagement at Annapolis 
the following day would not admit of it. 
We returned that evening to Alexandria. 
— Journal of the Rev. Thomas Coke. 

W..4. 





PICTORIAL ERROR—When De Soto 
made his tour through what are now the 
Southern United States, in the years 
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1539 to 1544, he left his small field-piece 
at a village in Georgia. In a battle near 
Mauvila he and his troops lost all their 
spare clothing. On leaving Chicaca 
they lost almost everything. Clothed in 
skins and having lost their saddles and 
arms, they must have been in a sorry 
plight when they reached the Rio 
Grande or the Mississippi. Notwith- 
standing all this, which could have been 
learned from any school-book, Powell, 
in his large picture at the Capitcl, has 
represented the Spaniards as being fully 
equipped, with armor, arms, flags and a 
cannon. This error should be noticed. 
1. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “ HERKIMER "’— 
The word “heim” (“ dwelling,” ‘‘ ham- 
let,” “home ”) frequently occurs as a sig- 
nificant affix in German names of places, 
just as the cognate “ham” is found in 


English topography. Of 


instances of 


its use I have collected a great many, of 


which the 
examples : 


following will suffice as 
Hildesheim, Bockenheim, 
Nordheim, Oppenheim, Mergentheim, 
Rudesheim, Hochheim, Ingelheim, 
Kirchheim, Mannheim. Family names 
have, again, been formed from these top- 
ographical names by the addition of the 
syllable “er,” which, in this connection, 
in German, as in English, means “an 
inhabitant of.” Now, the Hercynian 
forest (the Hlercynia or Orcynia Silva of 
the Roman writers) is supposed by some 
to have been sonamed from the German 
“Harz” (“ resin,” from the character of 
the trees), and by others, from the word 
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“Erz” (“ore,” from the character of its 
mountains). Whether either conjecture 
be correct, there is no doubt that the 
adjectival form “ Hercynian,” is ex- 
pressed in German by “ Hercynisch,” 
and from this we can easily imagine a 
“local habitation and a name,” “ Her- 
cynheim,” or by contraction, “ Herch- 
heim,” which in due course would give 
the patrial family name “ Herchheimer ” 
(Herkimer). Q. E. D. R. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

PRINCETON COLLEGE—We copy the 
following from the Pennsylvania Journal 
and Weekly Advertiser of June 29, 1758, 
dated “Princetown (in New Jersey) 
June 23": “ Yesterday his Excellency. 
Francis Bernard. Esq. Governor of this 
Province, attended by a number of Gen- 
tlemen of this and neighbouring Towns, 
passed thro’ here on his way to Burling- 
ton. His Excellency, while he stayed 
in ‘Town was pleased to accept an Invi- 
tation from the Trustees of the College 
to view the Buildings and Curiosities. 
The President attended by the Tutors, 
in the most respectful manner, received 
His Excellency at the Door, and con- 
ducted him immediately into the Hall, 
to a seat prepared for him. The stu- 
dents being all seated in order, arose and 
addressed his Excellency in a short, 
handsome Latin oration, delivered by 
Mr. Philip Livingston, one of the Senior 
Class: to which his Excellency, after 
rising up, returned a very elegant and 
polite Extempore Answer in Latin.” 

M. M. L. 


HAMBURG, N. J. 
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PARENTS OF DR. JOHN OGILVIE— Zo 
the Editor :—Can you or your readers in- 
form me of the names of the parents of 
Dr. John Ogilvie, Assistant Minister of 
Trinity Church, who died in 1774? Dr. 
Bolton’s account is incorrect. 

J. ARCHIBALD MuRRAY, 
35 Wall St. 


A pocToR’s CHARGES IN 1679—I 
herewith inclose, for the readers of the 
Magazine, the transcript (verd. et Hit.) of 
an original document which seems to 
have been an account rendered to the 
executors of Richard Wheelwright, for 
professional services rendered to the de- 
ceased by some physician, whose name, 
however, does not appear. The charges 
seem high for that time (1679), but the 
patient may have been a “ Worshipful ” 
man of means. The original is written 
in a clear and beautiful style of chirog- 
raphy ; the marginal note, and that at 
the end of the document, in a very fine, 
small hand, and with a darker ink. The 
items which I have marked with an * 
have been changed in the original (the 
to reduced from 20, and the 60 from 
80), and the original footing altered 
from 300 to 265. Those changes show 
a darker ink, and (I think) a different 
hand ; as does also the “ 300 lb” added 
in the indorsement. It is not improb- 
able that these changes, notes, etc., were 
made in explanation of, or in compliance 
with, the objections of Mr. Wheelwright’s 
executors. I cannot believe that the 
“Ib” (which, by the way, is the “ avoir- 
dupois”’ sign) indicates that the footing 
of this account should be taken as pounds 


sterling. It was, probably, simply in- 
tended for shillings. 

The Jocale of the document I am in- 
clined to place ir the Massachusetts 
colony. 

Can any of your readers inform us 
concerning this Richard Wheelwright, or 
afford us any clue to the doctor who filed 
these charges against his estate ? 

Henry R. StTiLeEs, M.D. 


[THE DOCUMENT. | 


Richard Wheele Right dettor this ig daye of 
aparill 1679 


To a visitt From My quarter to his 


To a vomith for himselfe 
To a prise Cordiall Confortatiue &c 
narcoticke pills to take att neight 
Sendet his 10 lett his winch seruant 
blood in y® arme ... 
y-° 2i of aparill, sendeth 
to Richard Woodhouse to fethe 


some meanes to make a Clyster. 


man feth me 
againe 


To an once of oyntment to anoynt 
his brasth. 
To a prise of Cordiall &c Confortatif 


To a dyaphoretick potion &c very 
Cordiall 

ffor two visitts besides y° first, Cares 
&c troubles .. 


y® last visitt he desire me to nott 
Come to him, now more 


(Indorsed) 
Richard Wheele 


Right Exeecuttors 


accounte = 300 |b 
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THE FOUR LAKES OF WISCONSIN—In 
1817, Major Long, in the midst of a 
voyage up the Mississippi in a six-oared 
skiff, writes : 

“Rock River, in high water, is navi- 
gable about three hundred miles to what 
are called the Four Lakes.” P.74. Can 
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the name Four Lakes be traced to any 
earlier date? One would judge, by the 
words are called, that the name was al- 
ready in use. Was it translated from 
French, like Riviere de Roche ? 
James D. BUTLER 
MADISON, Wis. 
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GricourT [xii. 472-569; xiii. 103- 
207|—As early as the year 1546 the 
Crommelins resided at St. Quentin, 
department of Aisne, in the north-east 
division of France. There on the 17th 


day of September, 1623, Jean Crom- 
melin was married to Rachel, the only 
daughter of William Tacquelet, gentle- 
man, of Gricourt, a village on the river 
Aisne, in the district of St. Quentin and 
canton of Vermand. Jean was blessed 
with a family of eight sons and seven 


daughters. 

Daniel, the thirteenth child, born 1647, 
married 1674, Anne, daughter of Pierre 
Testart, of St. Quentin. He removed to 
Paris, and later came with his family to 
New York. He named his purchase in 
the Wawayenda patent Gricourt, after 
the birthplace of his mother. 

The city of Gray and its neighboring 
village of Greucourt in the Upper Saone, 
more than two hundred miles from St. 
Quentin, have both erroneously been 
credited with furnishing the name in 
dispute, to the hamlet in Orange 
County. Mr. Ruttenber will, no doubt, 
in his next publication correct the 
blunder of Eager, and restore the correct 
spelling. W.K 


GIVE ’EM JESSE—LZditor of Magazine 
of American History: Pardon me if I 
point out one unquestionable inaccuracy 


in Mr. Norton’s valuable paper on 
“ Political Americanisms” in your last 
number [xiii. 201]. The phrase ‘Give 
"em Jesse” was a familiar New England 
objurgation in my boyhood, twenty years 
before the Fremont campaign, to which 
he attributes it. The application to that 
campaign and the change in spelling pro- 
ceeded first, I believe, from Dr. William 
Francis Channing (afterwards the in- 
ventor of the telegraphic fire alarm), who 


.devised for that campaign a series of 


motto wafers, on one of which was in- 

scribed “Give ’em Jessie.” I remember 

well the amusement created by this new 

application of an old phrase, and am 

not surprised that the new form has 

driven out the old one. T. W. H. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS—£ditor 
of Magazine of American History: 
Mr. Edward Channing in his query in 
the January number of your Magazine 
[xiii. 103] suggests the probability that 
the landing of the forefathers at 
Plymouth, December 4}, 1620, was at a 
point in an opposite direction from 
Plymouth, apparently from his reference 
to itas a ‘most inviting headland over 
against Clark’s Island,” meaning Cap- 
tain’s Hill in Duxbury, or a projecting 
hill about a mile and a half north of 
Plymouth Rock, called High Cliff ; the 
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description might refer to either point. 
Most convincing evidence of the land- 
ing on the rock has been published be- 
fore this, but there are one or two points 
in reference to the tide in that vicinity 
which seem worthy of note. It must 
first be borne in mind, however, that 
Mr. Channing’s reference to the rock as 
“nearly to the southern end of the 
harbor” is hardly correct, the southern 
end of Plymouth harbor being quite as 
far from the rock as one of the head- 
lands above referred to. 

Clark’s Island, where the landing, on 
Saturday, December ;*5, was made, is 
so shaped as to offer a most attractive 
sheltering cove, facing almost seaward, 
and in which any boat seeking a landing 
would surely anchor. This is near the 
present Watson’s landing, and it hardly 
admits of a doubt that there the 


Pilgrims landed, and from thence set 


out on the following Monday. 

The nearest land from there going 
inland is the point of Plymouth Beach 
which stretches out from the mainland 
to nearly opposite Clark’s Island, and 
though now a barren sand spit, was 
then covered with forest trees and shrubs. 
It would, apart from the question of 
tides, be an easy row from Clark’s 
Island, and but a short distance there- 
from. Assuming Mr. Channing’s state- 
ment as to the time of high tide to be 
correct, nine o’clock in the morning, he 
may also be right that they would 
naturally have left the island by eight 
o'clock, quite likely much earlier. Leav- 
ing at eight they would have availed 
themselves of the incoming tide, and the 
earlier they left the stronger would have 
been the tide which rushes in in the 
channel between the Gurnet Point, 
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Laquish, Clark’s Island, and the Ply- 
mouth Beach with great force. 

The very strong probability would be 
that any boat exploring that vicinity 
from Clark’s Island would make first for 
the Plymouth Beach Point, either upon 
the theory of its being main land or as 
furnishing a protecting barrier against 
the rough open sea. The course to that 
point would be almost a direct line 
from the island to Plymouth Rock, and 
here is where the element of tide is of 
importance. All boating men in that 
vicinity know that a row-boat leaving 
Clark’s Island for the mainland upon 
the flood-tide would soon strike strong 
conflicting currents, one setting toward 
Duxbury (but not the Captain’s Hill 
region), and the other as strongly toward 
Plymouth harbor, and neither of them 
toward the “ inviting headland opposite.” 
A boat previously heading for the Dux- 
bury neighborhood would be certainly 
carried by the tide in that direction, 
while just as certainly, if heading toward 
Plymouth, would it be carried, with the 
rush of the tide, toward and round 
Beach Point, and up into Plymouth 
Harbor. 

All this assumes Mr. Channing’s state- 
ment as to tide to be correct, if not, or 
if the boat left the Island later, the evi- 
dence in favor of Plymouth Rock would 
be stronger yet, from the great exertion 
it would require to take a row-boat up 
against the outgoing Duxbury tide, 
the proximity of Beach Point, and shelter 
within it, and the greater ease with which 
that point could be reached ; or, if the 
departure was at low a clear 
channel exists now and always has 
existed leading from the Beach Point 
almost to Plymouth Rock, formed by 


water, 
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the scouring of a small river and creek 
running down from the southerly ends of 
the harbor. 

I purposely avoid allusions to the 
“corn fields and little running brooks,” 
described by the Pilgrim narrators, and 
so exactly fitting the Plymouth Rock 
neighborhood, or to the Pilgrim narrative 
of subsequent discoveries on the main- 
land in the direction of Kingston and 
Duxbury, because these points have 
been enlarged upon by other writers, 
nor does it seem necessary to suggest 
what must be patent to all that a row- 
boat seeking a landing would rather 
avoid headlands, and head for a low 
shore where landing could be most easily 
effected. WINSLOW WARREN 

Boston, Mass. 


BUNGTOWN COPPERS [xiii. 206 |—The 
name Bung-town is from the slang term 


to bung, meaning ¢o lie, or deceive. A 
great many counterfeit English half- 
pence, known as Birmingham Coppers, 
were in circulation in New York State in 
1785-86. They were made in Birming- 
ham, England, by order of a New York 
merchant, and imported in casks under 
the name of hardware or wrought cop- 
per. These were the coins referred to 
as Bungtown Coppers, but the same 
name was afterwards given to all spuri- 
ous copper coins. 

In 1787 the Assembly of New York 
State received a petition from John 
Bresley and Ephraim Brasher in relation 
to the manufacture of copper coins, 
which was referred to a committee, with 
instructions to prepare a bill to regulate 
the copper coin circulating in the State. 
This committee reported March 3d, 
1787, and called especial attention to “a 
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very great number of pieces in imitation 
of British half-pence, but much lighter, 
of inferior copper, and badly executed.” 
It was with special reference to these 
coins that the Assembly passed a law, 
April 20, 1787, “ That from & after the 
1* day of August next no coppers shall 
pass current in this State, except such as 
are of the standard weight of one third 
part of an ounce avoirdupois, of pure 
copper, which copper shall pass current 
at the rate of twenty toa shilling of the 
lawful current money of this State, & 
not otherwise. Provided, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed 
to extend to any copper coin to be 
struck by the United States of America 
in Congress assembled.” 

About this time Congress ordained 
that no foreign copper coins should be 
current within the United States after 
Sept. 1st, 1787. 

There is a tradition that some counter- 
feit coins were made about this time ina 
town in Massachusetts now named Reho- 
both, and that this place was then called 
Bung-town. 


C. EsTABROOK 
NEwsurGH, New York 


THE FIRST THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 
[xiii. 208]—The schooner Owanungah, 
built in 1836, on Grand Island, Niagara 
River (village of Whitehaven), by the 
East Boston Timber Company, I saw 
launched, and was the first craft of that 
rig ever floated on the Western lakes, 
and, I believe, the first one in this coun- 
try. Not being deemed a success, her 
rig was, two years after, altered to a 
hermaphrodite brig. 


Otp SALT 
Feb. 6, 1885 
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THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
was held on Thursday, January 15, in 
the Supreme Court room, in the State 
House, at Trenton. The President, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Hamill, in his open- 
ing address alluded to the fact that it was 
just forty years since a few gentlemen, of 
whom he was one, had met at Trenton and 
appointed a committee to draft a consti- 
tution for the Society. Of those who 
had subsequently met on February 27, 
1845, to aid in framing the constitution, 
there were but two survivors—the Hon. 
Joseph P. Bradley, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
the Hon. Courtlandt Parker, of Newark. 
The correspondence of the Society 
showed the general interest felt in its 
work, and the committee reports indi- 
cated that the Society’s affairs were in 
excellent condition. Nearly one hun- 
dred new members were elected, by far 
the largest number ever added to the 
rolls at one meeting. The following of- 
ficers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, the Rev. Dr. S. M. Hamill, 
of Lawrenceville ; Vice-presidents,. the 
Hon. John T. Nixon, of Trenton, Judge 
of the United States District Court of 
New Jersey ; the Hon. John Clement, of 
Haddonfield, Judge of the Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals of New Jersey; Dr. 
Samuel H. Pennington, of Newark ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Stephen 
Wickes, of Orange ; Recording Secre- 
tary, William Nelson, of Paterson; 
Treasurer and Librarian, Frederick W. 
Ricord, of Newark; Executive Com- 
mittee, ex-Congressman George A. Hal- 
sey, of Newark, Chairman ; the Rev. 


George S. Mott, D.D., of Flemington ; 
ex-Governor Joel Parker, of Freehold, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey ; Joseph N. Tuttle, of Newark ; 
John F. Hageman, of Princeton; the 
Hon. David A. Depue, of Newark, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey ; ex-Speaker Nathaniel Niles, of 
Madison ; John I. Blair, of Belvidere ; 
Gen. William S. Stryker, of Trenton. 
Ex-Mayor Garret D. W. Vroom, of 
Trenton, was added to the Committee 
on Colonial Documents, which is charged 
with the publication of the “ New Jersey 
Archives,” the eighth volume of which 
is about to issue from the press. The 
committee now consists of ex-Speaker 
Niles, Judge Parker, William Nelson, 
and G. D. W. Vroom, the last-named 
succeeding the late Mr. Whitehead. 
Mr. Vroom is a gentleman of ripe cult- 
ure, familiar, as very few are, with the 
history of New Jersey’s colonial epoch, 
and is deeply solicitous that the “ Ar- 
chives” shall have an editor worthy, in 
some measure, to take the place of Mr. 
Whitehead. It was resolved to widen 
the scope of the Society by recognizing 
the general interest felt in genealogical 
matters, and a Standing Committee on 
Genealogy was appointed: Judge Clem- 
ent, of Haddonfield; Gen. Stryker, of 
Trenton ; Edwin Salter, of Freehold ; 
Rev. Dr. Mott, of Flemington ; Edmund 
D. Halsey, of Morristown; Elias N. 
Miller, of Newark ; Charles H. Winfield, 
of Jersey City. 

Gen. H. B. Carrington, U. S. A., re- 
tired, of Boston, then delivered an ad- 
mirable address on “The Strategical 
Relations of New Jersey to the War for 
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American Independence.” He drew a 
curious parallel between the Revolution- 
ary War and the late War of the Rebell- 
ion, showing how Washington’s move- 
ments in fighting on the inside of a line 
of defense were imitated later by General 
Lee in resisting, evading, and occasion- 
ally repelling the advances of the Union 
armies. He dwelt particularly on the 
defensive lines held by Washington be- 
hind or west of the ranges of Jersey hills 
sheltering Middlebrook, Princeton and 
Morristown, and insisted that in his 
movements behind and occasionally in 
front of those hills, Washington exhibited 
the highest generalship. In moving a 
vote of thanks to General Carrington for 
his interesting address, Judge Nixon said 
he had found fault some years ago with 
the action of Congress in retiring com- 
paratively young army officers, but if 
they all made as good use of their en- 
forced leisure as General Carrington had 
done, he would be in favor of retiring 
them still earlier. 


NEW HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SO- 
cieTy—“ Ezra Stiles and His Diary” 
was the subject of a paper of more than 
local interest read before this Society, 
January 18, by Professor Franklin B. 
Dexter. This diary was confined to that 
portion of President Stiles’s life which 
was spent in Rhode Island from 1769 to 
1776, and was bequeathed at his death, 
with numerous other manuscripts of the 
same authorship, to his successors for 
the time being in the Presidency of Yale 
College. Professor Dexter’s paper was 
prefaced with an outline sketch of Presi- 
dent Stiles’s youth, from his birth, the 
son of a country parson, on the outskirts 
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of New Haven, touching his entrance to 
Yale at the age of fifteen, an enthusiast 
in mathematics and astronomy, and his 
graduation, in 1746, at the age of twenty- 
nine, to become tutor till called toa New 
York pulpit, nine years later. It was 
while pastor of New York’s Second Con- 
gregational Church that he developed 
what approached almost a mania for 
keeping a diary. He had always at hand 
a home-made note book, in which, says 
Professor Dexter, he noted fragments of 
information, extracts of conversations, 
or from manuscripts, on every sort of 
subject that came in his way, as he met 
citizen or stranger, at home or abroad. 
These valuable though miscellaneous jot- 
tings, which he called his “ Itinerary,” and 
kept up during his life, amounted finally 
to near 3,000 quarto pages. It was not, 
however, until he was in his forty-second 
year that he undertook the more serious 
work of keeping a continuous diary of 
public and private events suited for per- 
manent preservation, and valuable for 
its historical information—diaries which 
have been liberally consulted by Ban- 
croft and other seekers after trustworthy 
history. 


THE NEBRASKA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
at its meeting, on the 14th of January, 
1885, elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, R. W. Fur- 
nass; First Vice-president, J. M. Wool- 
worth; Second Vice-president, E. S. 
Dundy ; Secretary, Geo. E. Howard ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Clara E. 
Colby ; Board of Managers, ex-Govern- 
or Silas Garber, J. Sterling Morton, 
H. T. Clarke, Lorenzo Crounse, and I. 
J. Manatt. Miss Alice C. Fletcher was 
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elected an Honorary Member as a recog- 
nition of her valuable ethnological work 
among the Indians of Nebraska. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY—A_ stated meeting was 
held Wednesday afternoon, February 5, 
at the Society’s house, 18 Somerset Street. 
In the absence of the President, Colonel 
Wilder, Rev. Edmund F. Slafter was 
chosen Secretary, pro tem. After the 
announcement and exhibition of several 
important donations, Hon. George Shel- 
don, of Deerfield, read a paper entitled 
“The Pocomtuck Indians: A Chapter 
from an Inchoate History of Deerfield.” 

Midway, he said, between the planta- 
tions of Pilgrim and Puritan on the sea- 
coast, and the Dutch settlements on the 
upper Hudson lay a region scarcely 
mentioned by the earlier writers of New 


England history, on which lived a peo- 
ple of whom the information they give is 


still more scanty. It is only here and 
there that a glimpse appears through a 
narrow vista of the primeval haze; but 
when these are concentrated there ap- 
pears standing boldly out a powerful 
confederation of natives, dominating the 
Connecticut Valley from Brattleborough 
to Hartford. This power may well be 
called the Pocomtuck Confederation. 
The Pocomtucks were the acknowledged 
head, and their chieftains the leaders of 
all their warlike expeditions. The allied 
tribes or clans often spoken of collective- 


ly as the Pocomtucks, were the Squak-- 


heags, Nannatucks, Waranokes, Aga- 
wams, Tunxis and Podunks. The Po- 
comtucks proper were located at Deer- 
field; the Squakheags at Northfield 
were perhaps a fragment of the Mahi- 
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cans, driven off by the Mohawks about 
1610; the other clans lay on the Con- 
necticut River below. As the Pocom- 
tucks rarely appear in history except in 
their wars with other tribes, their rela- 
tive localities were given, with a brief 
view. of the causes which led to their 
connection with the Pocomtucks either 
through war or in peace. The paper 
was particularly interesting, and at its 
close remarks were made on the subject 
by several gentlemen present and thanks 
were voted to its author. 


THE BANGOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The following officers were elected at its 
recent annual meeting: President, Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin ; Vice-President, Geo. 
A. Thatcher ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Prof. John S. Sewall, D.D.; Recording 
Secretary, E. F. Duren; Treasurer, T. 
U. Coe, M.D.; Librarian, N. S. Harlow ; 
F. H. Clergue, O. H. Ingalls, H. N. 
Fairbanks, Rev. A. Battles, E. B. Neal- 
ley, Executive Committee. 


THE WEBSTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
celebrated, January 19, the birthday of 
the great statesman, with an annual meet- 
ing held in the old South Meeting-house, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and a banquet 
at the Revere. In the absence of the 
president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder pre- 
sided. The officers selected for the ensu- 
ing year were: President, Gen. Joshua 
L. Chamberlain ; Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
James G. Blaine, Austin F. Pike, George 
F,. Edmunds, Alexander H. Rice, Henry 
Howard, Rev. Noah Porter, William M. 
Evarts, Thomas F. Bayard, J Henry 
Stickney, J. C. Mellig, D. W. Manches- 
ter, John Wentworth, Lucius F. Hubbard; 
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Executive Committee, Hon. Stephen M. 
Allen, Edward F. Thayer, N. W. Ladd, 
Edmund H. Bennett, Hon. Albert 
Palmer; Finance Committee, Hon. 
Henry L. Pierce, Hon. Nathaniel F. 
Safford, Wm. B. Hood, H. P. Kidder, 
E. F. Thayer; historiographers, Rev. 
Wm. C. Winslow, Rev. Edward J. 
Young, Rev. T. A. Hyde ; Committee 
on Future Work, Hon. N. F. Safford, 
Hon. E. S. Tobey, Hon. Stillman B. 
Allen, Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, 
.Thomas H. Cummings; Treasurer, 
Thomas H. Cummings ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Nathaniel W. Ladd ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Arthur Warren. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, of Cambridge, 
delivered an excellent address entitled, 
“ National Standards ; their origin, his- 
tory and symbolization.” At the ban- 


quet there were numerous speeches of 


much interest. 


THE NEWPORT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held a meeting at the Society’s Rooms, 
on Monday afternoon, January 26, Hon. 
Francis Brinley presiding. The commit- 
tee on the change of by-laws reported 
through Mr. Harris, who read the pro- 
posed new laws. The various sections 
were taken up and discussed at length, 
Drs. Turner and Storer and Messrs. 
Sheffield, Southwick, Mason and Harris 
participating. Several amendments were 
made to the committee’s report, and the 
new by-laws were finally adopted. 

By these new rules the annual fee of 
membership is placed at $2 ; the annual 
meeting is fixed for March 18; stated 
business meetings will be held on the 
third Tuesday in May, August, Novem- 
ber and February; the old board of 
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trustees is abolished and the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Society is 
placed in the hands of a board of di- 
rectors composed of the regular officers ; 
meetings for the reading of papers will 
be held on the second Tuesday evening 
of each month ; the treasurer is author. 
ized to issue certificates of membership 
upon the payment of dues; auditing 
and entertainment committees are to be 
regularly elected ; and that persons who 
contribute the sum of $50 be life mem- 
bers. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—The Sixty-third Annual Meeting was 
held at the Cabinet Building, January 
13. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, William Gammell ; 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Francis Brinley, 
Dr. Charles W. Parsons; Secretary, Amos 
Perry ; Treasurer, Richmond P. Everett. 
After the transaction of the business 
of the meeting, President Gammell 
presented his annual address—a most 
able and interesting paper. On the 
24th of January Professor Albert Hark- 
ness read a paper before this Society on 
“ Athens in the Age of Pericles.” It was 
a masterly production, and from begin- 
ning to end was received with the most 
cordial expressions of approbation. At 
the conclusion of the reading the Rev. 
W. F. B. Jackson moved the usual vote of 
thanks and expressed his high apprecia- 
tion of the lecture. Mr. Amos Perry 
seconded the motion and expressed 
gratitude to the learned professor for 
this opportunity of reviewing scenes 
visited many years ago. After remarks 
by ex-Gov. Hoppin and the Rev. Dr. 
Stockbridge, the meeting adjourned. 
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HISTORY OF THE ANDOVER THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. By the Rev. 
LEONARD Woops, D.D. First Abbot Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology. 8vo, pp. 638. 
Boston ; James R. Osgood & Co., 1885. 

The recent agitation in connection with the 
questioned orthodoxy of theological instruction 
at Andover, invests this elaborate volume with 
special value. It is edited, with painstaking 
care, by the Rev. George S. Baker, grandson of 
the venerable author, of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York. More than thirty years have passed 
away since its composition. Age removes it 
from all suspicion of partisanship, and makes it 
a competent witness to the truth of history. 

As an exposition of the state of theological 
education and theological opinion in New Eng- 
land, previous to the founding of the seminary 
at Andover, it is invaluable. The author speaks 
with the authority of personal knowledge. Min- 
isters then received their preparation for pulpit 
and pastoral duties under the guidance of promi- 
nent and active clergymen, such as the Rev. 
Doctors Bellamy, Smalley, Hopkins, Dwight, 
Barton, Emmons, Charles, Backus, Spring, La- 
throp, and Hooker. Individuality and thor- 
oughness in particular departments were among 
the necessary results of this imperfect but prac- 
tical system. Theological opinions and parties 
were diversified, positive and aggressive. Ed- 
wards, Emmons, Hopkins, and others had their 
respective followers, and each cherished some 
speculations, and used some forms of expression 
that varied from the Westminster formula and 
from those of prior Calvinistic writers. Still, all 
were Calvinistic at the core. 

Love of the truth, desire for uniformity, and 
intention to secure the highest possible efficiency 
of the ministry, actuated Samuel Abbot, of And- 
over, and the other founders of the Theological 
Seminary to attempt its establishment. Doctor 
Woods describes all the steps that led to success. 
Independent thinkers were induced to inquire 
for points of agreement rather than of difference, 
and to unite their energies in the construction of 
a theological piatform on which all might con- 
scientiously stand. That platform is found in 
the First Article of the Additional Statutes, 
‘‘which contains the common and permanent 
Creed agreed upon.” 

Subscription by the professors to the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism, and to the Associate 
Creed is required by the wish and will of the 
founders. Declaration of faith in the doctrines 
contained in the Catechism is to be repeated 
every five years. In spirit, intent, and consti- 
tution the Andover Theological Seminary is de- 
cidedly, thoroughly, and unalterably Calvinistic. 
Old faiths may be set in new lights, but the 
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faiths themselves must be of the precise, rigid, 
unyielding character of those of the founders. 

Whatever may be thought of the creed of the 
seminary, it must be conceded that it has sent 
out a noble army of ministers and missionaries, 
as well qualified to rescue from sin and error, 
and to build up in truthand righteousness, as an 
equal number from any other institution. The 
first five professors—Doctors Pearson, Griffin, 
Stuart, Porter, and Woods, were men of mark, 
piety, and power. The Education Society, the 
American Tract Society, and the American 
Temperance Society grew mainly out of the 
Andover Theological Seminary. In the work of 
foreign missions it holds honorable pre-emi- 
nence ; nor is it less distinguished in the work 
of Home Missions. 

The solicitude of the founders and first teach 
ers for the preservation of doctrinal orthodoxy, 
and of the evangelical spirit was really painful 
in its intensity. They could not forget the 
‘* awful lesson furnished to Christianity from the 
school of Doddridge, from the schools of Scot- 
land, of Geneva, ‘and of Germany.” Therefore 


they made every provision possible to their fore- 
sight and resources to assure the indubitable 
Calvinism of future teachings, and that ‘* with 
out the smallest deviation from their pious 
design.” 


The world moves, thought moves, the church 
moves. The spirit of Christianity is change- 
less ; its expression changeful. With these two 
facts the Andover Theological Seminary must, 
under constitutional restrictions, reconcile itself 
as best it may. 


THE HISTORY OF DETROIT AND 
MICHIGAN ; or, The Illus- 
trated. A Chronological Cyclopedia of the 
Past and Present. By SILAS FARMER. §8vo, 
pp. 1024. Detroit, 1884; Silas Farmer & Co. 
The history of a city two hundred years old, 

or nearly, that has twice been besieged by sava- 

ges, once captured in war, once destroyed by fire, 
whose allegiance has been claimed by three dif- 
ferent sovereignties, and whose flag has changed 

five times, cannot otherwise than possess a 

charmed interest for the American people. Mr. 

Farmer’s work seems to have been undertaken in 

the true historical spirit, and executed with pains- 

taking and conscientious care. The author tells us, 
in his preface, that he found it impossible to carry 
along in one narrative all the various themes per- 
taining to the history of the City of Detroit and 
its surrounding territory, therefore he classified 
the different branches of the subject and treated 
each in aspecial manner by itself. This method, 
with its many objections, has a decided advant- 
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age in respect to the result as a work of refer- 
ence, as some matters are amplified which could 
not otherwise have been done with propriety. 
One notable chapter of some thirty pages is de- 
voted to the British and Indian wars, the French 
and Spanish intrigues, and the war of the Revo- 
lution. Another chapter treats of the Indian 
wars from 1790 to 1812 ; and two chapters (XLI. 
and XLII.) contain the history of the war of 
1812. Mr. Farmer has written this portion of the 
work admirably, bringing forward fresh infor- 
mation of priceless value. 

The ‘‘ Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and the ‘‘ Bi- 
ography of Cadillac,” also form chapters of 
peculiar attractions. The ‘‘ Founding and 
Growth of Detroit,’ with its manners and cus- 
toms from time to time, are given much less 
space in the volume than the accounts of sieges, 
battles and wars. One third of the work is occu- 
pied with matters appertaining to Michigan in 
general, owing to the close relation of the city to 
the territorial government. A novel feature of 
this history is nearly one hundred pages of con- 
tinuous city—the homes of the citizens of Detroit 
—illustrated. There are not less than one hun- 
dred and seventy houses thus pictorially pre- 
sented in well-executed engravings. Following 
these, the chapters of ecclesiastical history are also 
illustrated with seventy or more churches. The 
great blemish of the book is in its unnecessary 
display of business blocks and warehouses, as il- 
lustrations, giving to the really valuable record 
the general effect of an advertising medium. 
There are hundreds of these, together with pict- 
ures of factories, hotels, railroad stations, etc., 
quite overtopping the more quaint and interest- 
ing maps and relics of various kinds. 

The preparation of the work has involved 
more than ten years of persistent and faithful 
labor, and it is one of those productions which 
no library in the country can afford to miss from 
its shelves. It is printed on extra fine paper, 
and elegantly bound in genuine Turkey morocco 
with cloth sides. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Isaac N. ARNOLD, Late President of the 
Chicago Historical Society. 8vo, pp. 462. 
Chicago, 1885: Jansen, McClurg & Company. 
‘*Few had known Mr. Lincoln better than 

Mr. Arnold, and no man was’ more familiar with 

the life of the greatest personage of our times, or 

had studied more profoundly his personal and 
political character or his public career.” Thus 
writes the Hon. E. B, Washburne in a brief in- 
troduction to this excellent work, which was 
completed only a few days before the death of 
its distinguished author. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 

Arnold had been personal friends for a quarter 

of a century. They were much together in the 
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courts and often associated in the trial of causes, 
and had also been opposing counsel in important 
litigation. No one better understood Mr. Lin- 
coln’s thoughts, sentiments, and intentions, or 
enjoyed his confidence to a higher degree than 
Mr. Arnold. No one was better able to furnish 
the complete story of,a career that was so event- 
ful and important, or to present with greater 
clearness the historical relation of Mr. Lincoln 
to the momentous events of his administration— 
the emancipation of the slaves and the restora- 
tion of the Union. 

The book is particularly rich in incidents con 
nected with the early career of Mr. Lincoln ; 
and it is without exception the most satisfactory 
and well-informed record of his life that has yet 
been written. Readers will also find that, in its 
entirety, it is a work of absorbing and enduring 
interest, that will enchain the attention more 
effectually than any novel. The lighter portions 
will attract less attention than Mr. Lincoln’s 
historical situation before the world, which Mr. 
Arnold has sketched so truthfully and forci- 
bly ; but in the matter of illustrating character 
these side-lights are of exceptional value. 
‘* When a member of Congress,” writes Mr. Ar- 
nold, ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln made a very amusing cam- 
paign speech, in which, alluding to the custom 
of exaggerating the military services of candi- 
dates, and ridiculing the extravagant claims to 
heroism set up for General Lewis Cass, then a 
candidate for the Presidency against General 
Zachary Taylor, he referred with great good 
humor to his own services in the Black Hawk 
war as follows : 

“«* By the way, Mr. Speaker, do you know I 
am a military hero? Yes, in the days of the 
Black Hawk war I fought, bled, and came 
away. Speaking of General Cass’s career re- 
minds me of my own. I was not at Stillman’s 
defeat, but I was about as near it as Cass was to 
Hull’s surrender ; and, like him, I saw the place 
very soon afterwards. It is quite certain I did 
not break my sword, for I had none to break ; 
but bent my musket pretty badly on one occa- 
sion. If Cass broke his sword, the idea is he 
broke it in desperation. I bent my musket by 
accident. If General Cass went in advance of 
me in picking whortleberries, I guess I surpassed 
him in charges upon the wild onions. If he saw 
any live fighting Indians, it was more than I did ; 
but I had a good many bloody struggles with 
the mosquitoes, and, although I never fainted 
from loss of blood, I can truly say I was often 
very hungry. Mr. Speaker, if I should ever 
conclude to doff whatever our Democratic friends 
may suppose there is of black-cockade Federal- 
ism about me, and thereupon they shall take me 
up as their candidate for the Presidency, I pro- 
test they shall not make fun of me, as they have 
of General Cass, by attempting to write me into 
a military hero.’” 
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THE MONEY-MAKERS ; A Social Parable. 
16mo, pp. 337. New York, 1885: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This novel satirizes some of the vices of the 
day, but it appears to have been designed chiefly 
as a reply to the much-discussed ‘‘ Bread-win- 
ners.” It is decidedly readable, and is written 
in a vigorous style ; although the author’s name 
is withheld, for reasons not given, it is evidently 
the work of a practiced story-teller. Some of 
the characters are recognized, or supposed to be 
recognized, by many readers of vivid imagina- 
tion, as well-known figures in the social and 
political life of the metropolis. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. Leaves 
from the Note Book of a Naturalist. By 
Henry C. McCook, D.D. Illustrated from 
Nature. Square I2mo, pp. 456. New York, 
1885 : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


The object of this work, as the author tells 
us in his Preface, is to present a series of exact 
truths from Natural History in a popular form. 
It dwells chiefly upon his own specialties—ants 
and spiders —but it embodies a great variety of 
information about all sorts and conditions of in- 
sects, and is scientifically as accurate as it is in- 
structive. The essays have been given a col- 
loquial form, introducing thereinto something 
of that interest which attaches to the play of 
various human characters. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is ‘‘ The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” in which the ‘‘ Music of In- 
sects” is discussed in the most picturesque man- 
ner. The illustrations are exceedingly good, 
and the author’s clever style of presenting his 
themes render the work as delightfully entertain- 
ing as it is valuable and useful. It is provided 
with an excellent index. 


THE SOLDIER IN OUR CIVIL WAR. 
A Pictorial History of the Conflict, 1861- 
1865. Illustrating the valor of the soldier as 
displayed on the battle-field. Edited by 
PauL F. MoTTeLay. With an introduction 
by Rospert B. BeatH. Vol. I. 
quarto, pp. 420. New York, 1885: 
Brown Publishing Company. 

The first volume of this pictorial history of the 
Civil War, just issued, carries the reader from 
the election of President Lincoln, in 1860, to 
the repulse of the Confederate Army at Antie- 
tam. The Illustrations are from Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Paper, collected and chronologic- 
ally arranged, and accompanied with sketches 
of the scenes which they represent. The work 
will be completed in two volumes, and as it has 
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been very ably compiled, it will prove a most 
valuable record in all the future. Many of the 
portraits are not easy to obtain in any other 
form, and the sketches will always possess inter- 
est from having been drawn by eye-witnesses at 
the time. The frontispiece to the new volume 
is a copy of Carpenter’s celebrated portrait of 
Lincoln, on steel. 


UNITED STATES PUBLICATIONS 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE. No. I, Vol. 
I., 8vo, pp. 22. J. H. Hickox. January, 
1885. Washington, D. C. 


The initial number of a most excellent peri- 
odical publication has found its way to our table. 
It is a perfect list of all the publications of the 
Government, the titles of which are arranged 
after a strict and well-considered system for the 
benefit of the public. Such information does 
not exist in any other form. It is proposed by 
the projector of this enterprise to publish 
monthly, and furnish to subscribers at $2 per 
annum, the ¢i¢/es of every document and report 
printed by order of Congress, or any of the de- 
partments of Government (including the ¢/¢/es of 
all laws passed), during the month preceding the 
date of publication. By this means those who are 
interested in knowing what our Legislators are 
about will not have to wait for months for the 
desired information, and perhaps never obtain 
it. The typographical features and bibliogruphi- 
cal details of this publication cannot fail to at- 
tract attention. We heartily commend the work 
and trust it will receive the encouragement it 
deserves. 


DICTIONARY .OF NATIONAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. Royal 
8vo, Vol. I. (Abbadie-Anne). pp. 474. 1885. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


The appearance of the first volume of this 
herculean work, which is expected to occupy at 
least fifty volumes, is in itself an event of more 
than common interest. It is a well-arranged 
and ably-edited Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, not exactly what its title implies, as it has its 
imits—in no sense reaching beyond the British 
Islands. It necessarily comprehends the pro- 
genitors of the most distinguished names in the 
United States, but no mention is made of any 
British subject who subsequently became an 
American citizen, however high he or his de- 
scendants may have been enrolled upon the pil- 
lar of fame. Living persons are also excluded. 
The explanation is simple. A _ rigid line must 
be drawn somewhere, and to include all the 
eminent characters from the earliest period of 
English history (many centuries), particularly 
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with such fullness as to embody the lates. results 
of historical research, would swell the work to 
as great a magnitude as it could well bear with- 
out further additions. ‘The omission, however, 
of all American names is in itself suggestive. 
Have we not sufficient ability and enterprise on 
this side of the Atlantic to take up the thread, 
join it where it belongs, and produce an elabo- 
rate Dictionary of ‘‘National” Biography, strictly 
American ? : 

As a matter of curiosity we should like to in- 
quire why the word ‘‘ National” is used in the 
title to this English Dictionary, when its scope is 
so manifesly local? The three Adamses—Sam- 
uel, John, and John Quincy—were born in the 
British dominions ; yet they are wholly ignored ! 
Washington was born a British subject ; will he 
also be excluded from the ‘‘ National” Diction- 
ary? 
The biographies in the volume before us are 
exceptionally well written. The editor’s own 
sketch of Addison is one of the best; it is full, 
without any waste of words, and most agreeably 
informing. Professor Freeman contributes the 
account of Alfred, King of the West Saxons, 
which is also admirable. The sketches are 
nearly all from the pens of the best and most 
competent writers. In its literary quality and 
good taste, as a whole, this dictionary is without 
question superior to any literary work of the 
kind in the English language. Mr. Stephen is 
a man of letters, thoroughly equipped, patient 
and painstaking, has so far shown excellent 
judgment, and may justly be styled a model edi- 
tor. The volumes are to be issued quarterly, 
and are in a specially convenient size for library 
use. The price is so moderate that we predict a 
very large subscription. 





EDUCATION IN 4ITS RELATION TO 
MANUAL INDUSTRY. By ARTHUR 
MACARTHUR. I2mo, pp. 393. 1884. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


What is industrial education? What are its 
merits and objects, and, above all, what power 
does it possess of ministering to some useful 
purpose in the practical arts of life? These are 
the questions that the author of this work has 
aimed to elucidate with a reasonable degree of 
exactness and precision. He dwells upon the 
education of children before the period of school, 
and the mission of the senses and physical or- 
gans. ‘* Education,” he says, ‘‘is bestowed 
upon the mind, while all the executive functions 
of the physical system are neglected.” Our boys 
and girls know enough, for the most part, when 
they leave school, but can do nothing; “‘ they 
have learning, but no capacity.” He then goes 
on to show the importance of a knowledge of the 
laws of physical development. He says : ‘‘ Our 


external faculties are few, being computed at 
five, yet in their endowment and operation they 
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are so intermingled and combined as to impart to 
our outward movements and actions an almost 
infinite variety of use and expression. When 
properly trained they work together like the 
parts of a well-regulated machine.” Mr. MacAr- 
thur goes into many details concerning industrial 
schools in Europe and in the United States. But 
the chief value of the work lies in its practical 
lessons for the general reader. Art ideas must 
be supplemented by practical workmanship ; 
beauty is a salable commodity; all the me- 
chanic arts have advanced to their present state 
of perfection by a gradual process of invention 
and adaptation ; the manner of educating youth- 
ful artisans; manual training in the public 
schools; American inventive genius; classical 
learning ; the moral influence of industry ; and 
the application of art to industry—are among 
the important topics of which the volume treats. 
It is a book of exceptional household value, and 
should be thoroughly read and its lessons care- 
fully studied. 





WHO SPOILS OUR NEW ENGLISH 
BOOKS? Asked and answered by HENRY 
STEVENS, of Vermont, Bibliographer. A pa- 
per read before the Library Association, at 
Cambridge. Small square 16mo. 1884. Lon- 

Henry Newton Stevens. 


The author of this unique little volume calls 
attention to many defects in the manufacture of 
books. He says it is as difficult to teach without 
example the philosophy of art and of mechanics, 
as of history. There are not less than ten parties 
directly interested in the production of a beauti- 
ful and durable book—the author, the publisher, 
the printer, the reader, the compositor, the 
pressman or machinist, the paper-maker, the 
ink-maker, the book-binder, and ‘‘ the last not 
least, the consumer, often ignorant and careless 
of the beauty and proportions of his books—a 
great sinner.” Mr. Stevens does not attempt to 
point out who is the greatest or the least of 
these ten sinners, but he goes to prove with un- 
questionable logic that either one of them can 
spoil a good bock in spite of the combined 
efforts and merits of the other nine ; and that 
when two or three unite in their ignorance and 
mechanical blindness, nothing but accident can 
save the production. The question of hon- 
esty or good intentions dces not come into the 
discussion at all, but the clumsy manipulations 
through which harmony is defeated, in spite of 
the excellence of the great majority of the parties 
to the manufacture. 


don: 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Magazine will 
publish in April an interesting group of por- 
traits—‘‘ The Framers of the Constitution.” 
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